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1902 
July — December 



AECHAEOLOGICAL DISCUSSIONS^ 

SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 



GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Von Sybel's Ancient Art. — The second edition of Ludwig von 
Sybel's Weltgeschichte der Kunst is, like the original work, an attempt to 
give the history of ancient art divided according to epochs rather than by 
ethnological or technical considerations. The purpose of the book is not 
changed, but the execution is improved. The discoveries and the publica- 
tions of the past fifteen years are incorporated in the text and the biblio- 
graphical notes as well as in the illustrations. The work is thus entitled to 
a prominent position among the latest publications on the history of ancient 
art. (Ludwig von Sybel, Weltgeschichte der Kunst in Altertum. Grundriss, 
2d revised ed., Marburg, 1903, Elwert, xii, 484 pp. ; 3 colored pis. ; 380 figs., 
large 8vo., 10 marks.) 

Collections of Anthropological Material. — At the Bradford meeting 
(1902) of the Museums Association of the United Kingdom, Harlan I. 
Smith, of the American Museum of Natural History, New York, presented a 
paper on ' Methods of Collecting Anthropological Material.' Three methods 
are employed aiming at the increase or the diffusion of anthropological 
knowledge. The first method is a systematic attempt to secure material 
for original research ; the second, an attempt at the systematic illustration 
of known facts ; the third, mere amassing of objects casually found or pre- 
sented for preservation. Research collecting can best be carried on by the 
large museums. Synoptic collecting may be done by any museum, and for 
this the duplicates from the research collections of the larger museums 
ought to be available. The third method, not being systematic, has only 
accidental value in preserving what might otherwise be lost. 

1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Fowleb, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Miss Mart H. Buckingham, Professor Harry E. Burton, Professor James C. 
Egbert, Jr., Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Dr. George N. Olcott, Professor 
James M. Paton, and the Editors, especially Professor Marquand. In Professor 
Fowler's absence, these departments are conducted by Professor Paton. 

No attempt is made to include in the present number of the Journal material 
published after December 31, 1902. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 145, 146. 
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Prehistoric Mounds of Eastern Turkey. — In Records of the Past, I, 
1902, pp. 163-171 (8 figs.), Ellsworth Huntington describes the pre- 
historic mounds of Armenia, which he visited in 1899-1901. The mounds 
are conical or have the shape of truncated cones. They were evidently 
made as tombs. Some, at least, of the mound-builders were influenced by the 
Babylonians, as is evident from their methods of burying the dead in two 
jars placed mouth to mouth. The mounds seem to be at least as early as 
2000 B.C. 

The Cults of Olbia. — In a first paper on the cults of Olbia, G. M. Hirst 
establishes the worship of Apollo, Demeter, and Cybele from coins and liter- 
ary references, and discusses that of Achilles, which he regards as of purely 
Greek origin. (J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pp. 245-267 ; 6 cuts.) 

Hellenism in Bactria and India. — In ' Notes on Hellenism in Bactria 
and India,' J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pp. 268-293, W. W. Tarn concludes that the 
evidence of coinage for a Greek influence through Bactria upon India is not 
conclusive, and that all probabilities point to the absorption and disappear- 
ance rather than the extension of any Hellenic element left in that region. 

Graeco-Buddhist Sculptures. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, 
pp. 39-64 (2 pis. ; 9 figs.), A. Foucher publishes a series of sculptures from 
Peshawar, Bourier, and the valley of the Svfit in northwestern India. They 
were brought to France by an expedition carried out in 1895-97 and are 
now in the Louvre. The statues represent Buddhas and Bodhisattvas ; the 
reliefs, subjects from the life of Buddha and other religious legends in addi- 
tion to purely decorative motives, such as tritons and cupids. The mixture 
of Buddhist religion and late Greek artistic training gives these works a 
peculiar interest. The sculptures belong to the first centuries after Christ, 
a time when sculpture was much practised in the whole Roman Empire and 
when sculptors from Egypt or western Asia might easily carry on their 
trade as far away as India. Some of the reliefs show qualities similar to 
those of early Christian work. The practice of representing Buddha and 
the sacred legends in sculpture seems to have been introduced into India 
by these Graeco-Eoman artists. 

Ancient Models of Buildings. — In Jh. Oeslerr. Arch. I. V, 1902, 
pp. 175-195 (11 figs.), O. Benndorf writes of ancient models of buildings. 
Such models were common in the period of the Renaissance, and their ex- 
istence can be traced back through the Middle Ages in uninterrupted tradi- 
tion to ancient times. Benndorf publishes several coins and reliefs on which 
models of buildings are represented, sometimes held in the hand of a person, 
perhaps as a votive offering. A part of a model of a building has been 
found at Ephesus. As extant it represents the roof and part of the entab- 
lature. It was carved in the round from the marble, but was evidently 
intended to be placed against a background and seen only from one side, 
like a relief. The article closes with a discussion of the grave relief of 
Attains, son of Asclepiodorus, from Cyzicus (Frohner, Inscriptions grecques 
du Louvre, No. 170). The round object held by the handmaid is perhaps a 
model of a round building with columns. This is, however, not certain, and 
at any rate the model is not to be connected with the Arsinoeion. 

The Mithraic Iiiturgy. — In The Open Court (Chicago), November, 1902, 
pp. 670-683 (3 figs.), Franz Cumont describes the liturgy, clergy, and 
devotees of the cult of Mithra. The article is in a measure an abstract 
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of the author's Textes et Monuments figures relati/s aux Mysteres de Mithra 
(Brussels), and describes, as far as the known material permits, the admis- 
sion of the worshippers to the seven degrees of advancement, the associa- 
tions of devotees, the forms of worship, and the important part played by 
the priests. 

The French Schools at Athens and Rome. — In C. R. A cad. Insc. 
1902, pp. 509-521, is a report by Maxime Collignon on the activity of the 
French schools at Athens and Rome in the year 1900-01. The report 
mentions the theses and papers presented by the members of the schools 
and refers to the good results of the new regulations at the Athenian school. 

An Enamelled Fish-shaped Fibula. — In Reliq. VIII, 1902, pp. 274- 
276 (3 figs.), F. W. Reader publishes a fibula found in the bed of the Wall 
Brook, near the street known as London Wall. It has the form of a fish, 
is made of bronze, and inlaid with black and white enamel. An almost 
identical fibula was found at Rotherly. Other similar monuments of 
Roman art are cited. 

Monuments of Algeria. — An important work has been published under 
the auspices of the general government of Algeria. It is written by the 
director of the Museum of Algiers — a man who is thoroughly conversant 
with the ancient monuments of the country. The text exhibits a thorough 
study of the rapidly accumulating literature on this interesting branch of 
Roman and early Christian antiquities. The author has handled his material 
in a most systematic manner, treating of the military, religious, civil, and 
fiinerary monuments with a keen sense for distinctions of form and period. 
(S. Gesell, Les Monuments Antiques de L'Algerie, Paris, 1902, Fontemoing. 
Vol. I : viii, 290 pp. ; 72 pis. ; 85 figs. Vol. II : 445 pp. ; 34 pis. ; 89 figs. 
8vo.) 

EGYPT 

A Tablet-case from Thebes. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, 
pp. 105-119 (2 pis.), Georges BfiN*;DiTE publishes a bronze tablet-case 
from Thebes, now in the Louvre. It is of bronze, with incrustation of gold, 
silver, platinum, and enamel. Besides a religious scene and symbols, it has 
two inscriptions showing that it is a gift from Horon, chief of the scribes, 
to the divine spouse Shapenonapit, adopted daughter of the divine adoress 
Ameniridis. Another similar case, a forged copy of which the author had 
seen, is cited in comparison. The adoption of princesses of the Tanite, 
Bubastite, Ethiopian, and Saite dynasties by princesses of the Ramesside 
dynasty gave those adopted the seal of legitimacy. The special occasion 
for which these cases, which contained ivory tablets, were made is not de- 
termined. Ihid. pp. 121-141, M. Berthelot describes the metals of the 
case in the Louvre and the methods of incrustation. 

The Worship of Serapis. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 420-421, is 
a summary of a paper by Bouche-Leclercq on the origin of the cult of 
Serapis. The conclusions reached are : (1) A distinction must be made 
between the institution of the cult of Serapis and the importation of his 
statue ; (2) the Alexandrian cult of Serapis is an adaptation of the Mem- 
phite cult of Osar-Hapi, accomplished under Ptolemy Soter ; (3) the 
" Babylonian Serapis " mentioned by Plutarch and Arrian is a Chaldaean 
deity not connected with Serapis nor with Sinope ; (4) the so-called Egyp- 
tian statue, made in the times of Sesostris by a legendary Bryaxis, is the 
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Greek statue by the historical Bryaxis ; (5) the discordant traditions con- 
cerning the place from which the statue was imported are mere conjectures, 
as its real origin was intentionally concealed by the founders of the cult ; 

(6) of these traditions, that which makes the statue come from Sinope 
(Plutarch and Tacitus) is the latest, and its probable author is Apion ; 

(7) the statue by Bryaxis may have been a Hades from some Plutonium 
in Asia Minor, or the Asclepius from Cos (Pliny, N.H. XXXIV, 73) im- 
ported by Ptolemy Philadelphus ; (8) the story of the cast of a statue of 
Cora tends to show that the statue of Isis as companion of Serapis was made 
at Alexandria. By this addition, Serapis ceased to be exclusively the city 
god and became a part of the pair, Osiris-Isis, in Egyptian fashion. 

Bisguised Inscriptions. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 26-101, Seymour 
DE Ricci discusses a Coptic epitaph and an epitaph which he shows is Greek, 
both published by J. Cledat in the Bulletin de I'lnstitut Franfais d'Arche'ologle 
Orientale, I, 1901, pp. 87 if. He also shows that C.I.G. 4706, and C.I.G. 
IV, 9863, are Coptic. 

Alexandrian Grave Reliefs. — The first attempt at a catalogue of the 
Alexandrian grave reliefs is made by E. Pfuul, Athen. Mitlh. XXVI, 1901, 
pp. 258-30i (1 pi. ; 18 cuts). The monuments of Ptolemaic times are found 
only in the great cemeteries of Alexandria, while the Roman reliefs are 
found also in other parts of Lower Egypt. Two forms are used : the 
simple stele with gable top and a sunk panel for the relief ; and the nais- 
kos, in all its gradations, from the stele on which the field is merely marked 
off by pillars to the fully developed shrine in relief. The material is seldom 
marble. Commonly the native limestone is used, and the defects of the 
stone filled with plaster and concealed by paint. The use of color, which is 
noted with great care, does not differ essentially from that found on the 
" Alexander sarcophagus." Inscriptions on the Hellenistic stelae are so 
very rare, that it is probable that they were usually painted, but on the 
Roman monuments are more common and contain at least the name and 
age, and often more. The monuments described are classified as follows : 
A. Hellenistic Types. I. Groups. (a) Earlier Series. Nos. 1-14. 
Noteworthy are No. 1, which is of Pentelic marble and evidently the work 
of an Attic artist, and No. 7, the death of a mother, which is marked by 
a pathos not found on the Attic reliefs. (6) Later Series. Nos. 15-20. 
This series is characterized by the types and workmanship of the late Hel- 
lenistic time. II. Single Figures, (a) Seated. Nos. 21 and 22 of women ; 
No. 23 of a man, noteworthy, in spite of its small size, for the expressive 
likeness, (b) Standing. Nos. 24-28 of women ; Nos. 29-39 of men. In 
this series some of the reliefs are marked by strong Egyptian influence. 
III. Hero Reliefs. Of these Nos. 40 and 41 show a youth before an upright 
serpent, while Nos. 42 and 43 are funeral feasts. B. Roman Types. These 
are almost all of small size, and show only two designs : the standing figure 
en face, and the funeral feast. The chief varieties of the types are noted, 
but no catalogue of these numerous monuments is attempted. A brief 
review of the development of the types of sculpture in the Alexandrian 
grave reliefs concludes the article. 

The Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung. — The R. Arch. XLI, 1902, 
pp. 336-342, contains a list of articles relating to Egyptology which have 
appeared in the Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung since its beginning in 1898. 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

The Cylinder A of Gudea. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 360-412, 
Jules Oppert gives a transliteration and translation, with introduction 
and notes, of the cylinder A of Gudea. This records a vision of Grudea, 
in which lie is admonished by the god Ningirsu to build a temple. Gudea 
relates also a dialogue between himself and the goddess Anunit, and records 
his piety toward the goddess Bau and the promises made him by the gods. 
The language of the inscriptions of Gudea shows no trace of Semitic (Assyr- 
ian) influence. The difficulty of reading Sumerian texts is great, partly on 
account of the different values given by the Assyrians to the same signs. 

The Code of Hammurabi. — In the Independent, January 8, 1903, the 
first part of the code of laws issued by Hammurabi, king of Babylon, about 
2250 B.C., is published in an English translation of Wiuckler's German 
version. Some biblical parallels are added. Ihid., December 25, 1902, and 
January 1, 1903, the discovery by de Morgan, at Susa, of the stele containing 
the code is described and Hammurabi and his empire discussed. The publicar 
tion of the code is continued in subsequent numbers of the same magazine. 

Babylonian Statuettes with Incrustation. — In Man. Mem. Acad. 
Insc. VII, 1900, pp. 7-11 (1 pi. ; 2 figs.), Leon Heuzey publishes a statuette 
of a recumbent man-headed bull of dark steatite and a bronze statuette of a 
bull. The former still has remains of incrustation with shell, the latter is 
incrusted with silver. Two fragments of similar work, which was known 
as early as the times of Gudea, are represented in cuts. 

The Mystic Squares of the Chaldaeans and 653. — In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1902, pp. 457-468, J. Oppert discusses two arithmetical inscriptions 
found at Sippara and published by V. Scheil. One of these offers the prob- 
lem to make a plan of a building, the surface of which shall equal the square 
of the sacred number 653, and shall be composed of four squares and a 
rectangle. The cyclic number 653, called the period of the phoenix, was 
composed of a Sothiacal period of 292 lustra and a lunar period of 361 lustra. 
The meaning of this mystic arithmetic when applied to buildings was to 
give them as many years of endurance as the mystic numbers denote. The 
chronology of Genesis is based upon the period of the phoenix. From the 
deluge to the birth of Abraham is 292 years, and from that time to the end 
of Genesis is 361 years, in all 653 years. 

Inscription of Sargon II. — In the Catholic University Bulletin, VIII, 
1902, pp. 522-525 (2 pis.), James F. Driscoll publishes an inscription of 
uncertain origin, now in the possession of Father Hyvernat. It records 
campaigns of an Assyrian king against Babylon, Elam, and other countries, 
the names of which are lost. It is dated in the year of a governor of 
Samaria, the fourteenth year of the king whose name is lost, but who can 
be no other than Sargon II (722-705 b.c). 

Bilingual G-reek and Cuneiform Tablets. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXIV, 
1902, pp. 108-119 (8 figs.), T. G. Pinches publishes five bilingual tablets 
in the British Museum and one in Berlin. They are further discussed by 
A. II. Sayce, ibid. pp. 120-125, and F. C. Burkitt, ibid. pp. 143-145. The 
Babylonian (Sumerian) text is accompanied by a transcription (not a trans- 
lation) in Greek characters, which gives the pronunciation current at a time 
between 140 and 80 B.C. (Cf. R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 132-134.) 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

The Ark of Jehovah. — In //*. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, pp. 171-174 
(1 fig.), is a reprint of the last article by the late W. Reichel (from 
Theologische Arbeiten aus dem rheinischen wissenschaJUichen Predigervereine, 
Neue Folge, Heft V, pp. 28 ff.). The ark (Exodus xxv, 10 ff.) is explained 
as a chest, the top of which was finished to form a seat (the mercy seat), 
which was the throne of JehovaVi. In the sides of the ark were rings, 
through which staves were passed by which the ark could be carried. 

False Shekels. — In Reliq. VIII, 1902, pp. 233-242 (10 figs.), G. F. Hill 
discusses a number of false shekels after first describing and illustrating the 
genuine shekels ascribed to the time of the first revolt against Euiue (spring 
66-67 to autumn 70-71 a.d.). 

Phoenician Stelae. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 200-205 (2 pis.), 
L£oN Heuzey publishes two Phoenician stelae. The first represents the 
upper part of a draped female figure. The right hand is raised in adoration, 
and on the left hand is a small couchant sphinx with a little cup between 
its paws. This cup was no doubt a sort of censer or other utensil for a 
religious purpose. The stele shows strong Greek influence, mingled with 
Egyptian forms, and belongs to a time not much before Alexander the 
Great. The other stele is more decidedly Greek and is of somewhat later 
date. Its main relief represents a draped female figure whose head is now 
missing. Below this, two female figures in crouching posture are watering 
a plant from urns held in their hands. The watering of the sacred plant 
is a ceremony of Babylonian origin. The plant here represented resembles, 
however, the papyrus of Egyptian monuments. Translations of two dedica- 
tory inscriptions from Oum-el-awamid are added. 

A Mounted Syrian Deity. — In C. R Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 190-200 
(1 pi.), Leok Heuzey publishes a Syrian relief of late Graeco-Roman 
times representing a mounted male deity holding a whip in his right hand. 
It is dedicated to the god Geimeas, whom Heuzey identifies with a god 
Gennaios worshipped at Emesa under the form of a betyl, at Baalbek 
under that of a lion. The whip is a common attribute of the god called by 
the Romans Jupiter Heliopolitanus and of other solar deities. Another 
Asiatic mounted deity is carved in the rock not far from Baalbek. Ibid. 
pp. 472-473 (more fully in Recueil d'Arche'ologie Orientale, V, pp. 154-163), 
C. Ci.ermont-Ganneau discusses the inscription (0 EQT E N N E ATT AT POQ 
MAZABBANAC KAIMAPK0CY10C AYTOY ANE0HKAN, etc.). 
He thinks Mazabbanus and his son were dependents or descendants of 
Genneas and made the offering to " the god of G^nneas." 

A Relief from Emesa. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 235 f., Father 
RoNZEVALLE publishes (pi.) a relief of Roman date found at Emesa 
(Horns). Three deities are represented : (1) A god with rays about his 
head, clad in a militaiy costume resembling that of Roman emperors, (2) a 
draped gbddess carrying a sceptre, and (3) a draped deity armed with a 
lance. The inscription gives the names of the deities larebolus, Aglibolus, 
and Sem . . . Above the second figure is, moreover, the name 'AOr/va and 
above the third Kepaww. 

An Expedition into the Syrian Desert. — In C. R. A cad. Insc. 1902, 
pp. 251-264, Rene Dussaud gives a summary report of an expedition into 
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the desert of Syria in 1901, from which he brought back copies and squeezes 
of nine hundred new Safaitic inscriptions, sixteen Nabataean inscriptions, 
167 Greek and Latin inscriptions, and thirty-four Arabic inscriptions. 

A Nabataeo-Arab Inscription. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 409-421, 
Rene Dussaud discusses an inscription from En-Nemara, in the Syrian 
desert. The writing is closely akin to the Nabataeau alphabet, but the 
language is Arabic. The date is 223, i.e. 328 a.d. The inscription marks 
the tomb of a conqueror, Imrou'lqais, who placed his tribes as cavalry at the 
service of the Romans. Both epigraphically and historically the inscription 
is interesting. 

Antiochus the Great. — The epithet " Great " of Antiochus III is not 
a personal surname, but a reminiscence of the title Great King which he 
bore, as a rare exception among the Seleucidae, because of his eastern Baby- 
lonian dominion. This title, originally that of the Achaemenid kings, always 
retained the pretence of a claim upon their territorial domain, which, in its 
late and very attenuated form, is paralleled by both continental and English 
copying of Greek and Roman imperial titles. The plain title of /3a(TiX£iJs, 
borne by most of the Seleucids and other followers of Alexander, means 
king of Macedonia, no division of the empire of Alexander being recognized 
in theory. (E. R. Bevan, J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pp. 241-244.) 

ASIA MINOR 

Troy and Ilium. — The excavations and investigations at Hissarlik 
were finally completed by Professor Dorpfeld and his collaborators in 1894. 
The results, not only of the last season's work, but of all the previous exca- 
vations conducted by Dr. Schliemann and others, are now published in 
accessible and convenient form. This book does not claim to settle all 
questions connected with Troy and Ilium, but it gives all the material, so 
far as it is supplied by the site itself, and contains also not a little discus- 
sion of the questions at issue. It is henceforth the one indispensable work 
on the subject. [Troja und Ilion : Ergebnisse der Ausgrahungen in den 
vorhistorischen und historischen Schichten von Ilion, lS70-1894i von Wilhklm 
DoKPFELT), unter Mitwirkung von Alfred Brijckner, Hans von Fritze, 
Alfred Gotze, Hubert Schmidt, Wilhelm Wilberg, Hermann Win- 
nefeld. Athens, 1902, Beck & Barth, 2 vols., pp. xviii, 1-428, 429-652 ; 
8 folded plans (Tafeln) ; 66 pis. (Beilagen) ; 471 figs.; 4to; $10.00.] 

Clazomenian Sarcophagi. — In the mouldings and painted decoration 
of the trapezoidal sarcophagi from Clazomenae, M. Meurer finds proof that 
they were designed to be set up on end, uncovered, to hold the dead body in 
an upright position, probably during the funeral ceremony. This use seems 
to be derived from that of the Phoenician stone sarcophagi and through 
them from the Egyptian mummy cases, though both of these were closed 
and represented the dead by their own shape and painted decoration. The 
rectangular sarcophagi of Clazomenae indicate a quite different usage, 
whether contemporary or not. (Jb. Arch. I. XVII. 1900, pp. 65-68 ; 
3 cuts.) 

The Temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis at Smyrna. — In the Revue 
des Etudes Anciennes, IV, pp. 191-193, Aristote Fontrier gives reasons 
for supposing that the site of the temple of Aphrodite Stratonicis at Smyrna 
was near the hospital founded by Baron Rothschild. In an appendix 
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(pp. 193-195) he publishes six unimportant inscriptions from Smyrna and 
the neighborhood. Four other Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor are 
added, ibid. pp. 238-239. 

Dekaprotoi and Eikosaprotoi. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, 
pp. 197-207, E. Hula discusses the titles SiKawpanoi and dKoaairponoi. 
He publishes an inscription from Ernez (Arneai), in which a certain Deme- 
trius is said to have been StKairpwros until the establishment of £iKO<ra7rp<oToi, 
after -which he was tiKocairprnTOs. The change is found to have taken place 
in the early part of the second century after Christ. The BtKairpiaroi, and 
presumably the aKotrairptoroi, had to do with the revenues. The office was 
not held for life, but the same person often held it for many years. The 
results are obtained by the study of many inscriptions, among them that 
published in Athen. Mitth. XXIV, p. 232, No. 71, very imperfectly published 
in C.I.G. 3491. 

The Inscriptions from Akmonia. — In the Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 
IV, 1902, pp. 267-270, W. M. Ramsay publishes remarks with corrected 
readings of the inscriptions from Akmonia and Erjish. (See Am. J. Arch. 
VI, 1902, p. 201.) 

GREECE 

ARCHITECrURB 

The Tholos at Epidaurus. — In Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, pp. 483-485, 
W. DoRPFELD states that the puteal in the tholos at Delphi is a liole made 
at a late date in the floor of the structure. The fact that the pedestal which 
once stood in the centre of the tholos is hollow does not show that it stood 
over a well. Other hollow pedestals are cited. There is therefore no longer 
any reason to suppose that there was a puteal in the tholos at Epidaurus. 
The centre of the building was occupied by a round altar. 

The Rooms of the Erechtheum Again. — In J6. Arch. I. XVII, 1902 
(pp. 81-85), A. MiCHAELis continues his controversy with E. Petersen as 
to the disposition of the objects seen by Pausanias in the west lialf of the 
Erechtheum. The double thickness of the floor and the narrow shape of 
the westernmost chamber D, he cites as proof that this was an antechamber 
or entrance hall with the cistern, ^aAatro-a, beneath it, and that the adjoining 
room C contained the three altars, the wall paintings, and the steps leading 
down to the trident mark. He adds, from a new fragment of an inscription, 
suggestions as to the priestess' name given in Pausanias manuscripts as 
Ev»;pts and the basis which has been assigned to her statue. 

SCULPTTTRE 

The Ramiiin Head. —In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, pp. 143- 
151 (1 pi.), Henri Lechat publishes more accurately than any one has 
done hitherto the well-known head in the Louvre. In a brief discussion he 
shows that it is an Attic work of about the middle of the sixth century B.C., 
not later than 540 b.c. 

Ancient Heads of the School of Phidias. — In Gaz. B.-A. XXVIII, 
1902, pp. 449^70 (22 figs.), S. Reinach shows that the sculptures of the 
Parthenon are evidently the work of one well-established school — the 
school of Phidias. The relation of the master to these works was similar 
to that of Raphael to the paintings of the loggie of the Vatican. The head 
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of the Nike from the western pediment of the Parthenon, now in the Laborde 
collection in Paris, forms the starting point for a study of the style of 
Phidias as seen in the human head. The eyes in particular, not staring, 
like those of archaic heads, nor languishing, like those of Praxitelian works, 
are characteristic. These are studied in detail. The representation of hair 
is also characteristic. These criteria compel us to attribute to the school of 
Phidias the following heads : Aphrodite at Oxford (Michaelis, Ancient Mar- 
bles, Oxford, No. 59); Aphrodite at Corneto; bronze head with a tall mural 
crown, in the Cabinet des Medailles, Paris ; head of the so-called suppliant, 
in the Barberini palace (Mon. dell ' Instilulo, IX, 34) ; head of Zeus, in the 
Ny-Carlsberg Glyptothek. The siren in the museum at Athens (Baumeister, 
Denkm. Ill, p. 1644, fig. 1701 ; Arndt-Bruckman, Denhn. No. 549) stands 
between the school of Phidias and the time of Scopas and Praxiteles. ' The 
bronze bust of an Amazon in Naples is Polyclitan. The bronze statuette 
of Athena from Ettringen, now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, 
though a Koman work, is a reduction of a copy of the Athena Promachos 
of Phidias. 

A Head of Athena Fartbenos. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, 
pp. 153-173 (1 pi.; 6 figs.), Etienne Michon publishes and discusses a 
marble head of Athena Parthenos found in 1895 near Civita Vecchia and 
now in the Louvre. The head was made to be set into a statue. 'J"he 
nose and many details of the ornamentation of the helmet are broken off. 
Enough remains to show that the front of the helmet was decorated with 
figures of animals carved almost entirely in the round. Other heads of the 
Athena Parthenos, especially the head of the Minerve au Collier and a head 
in Cologne, are discussed. 

The Bronze Statute from Epbesus. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, 
pp. 214-216 (1 fig. = Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 3.52), F. Hauser suggests that 
the bronze Apoxyomenus from Ephesus is a work of Daedalus, son of 
Patrocles and grandson of Polyclitus. In Ephesus, an inscription (Loewy, 
Inschr. gr. Bildh. No. 88) was found mentioning Daedalus, son of Patrocles ; 
the youthful Apoxyomenus was found at Ephesus ; Pliny (N.H. XXXIV, 76) 
mentions two bronze statues by Daedalus, son of Patrocles, pueros duos de- 
stringentes se. The second statue is represented by the statuette from Fras- 
cati, published by Hartwig, Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. 1901, p. 157. 

Bronze Statuette of a Hoplitodromos. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 
1902, pp. 165-170 (1 pi. ; 3 figs.), W. Hartwig publishes a bronze statuette 
from Capua, now in the imperial collection in Vienna. It represents a nude 
youth on whose head is a helmet with a large crest. The feet are lacking. 
Although there is no trace of a shield, the figure is explained as a hoplito- 
dromos, and the posture shows that he is about to start in the race. The 
statuette was probably made in Campania. Two examples of running hop- 
litodromoi represented as bearings on shields are added to the six already 
known. The sign that looks like an A with oblique cross line, which is 
represented on some shields in vase paintings, is explained as a shield holder, 
not a number. 

A Relief representing a Poet. — During the German excavations on 
the west slope of the Acropolis there was found a fragment of a small relief, 
representing a bearded man, wrapped in his mantle, seated on an arm-chair, 
and looking thoughtfully at some object or person which must have occupied 
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the missing left-hand portion of the relief. The style indicates a date near 
the end of the fourth century B.C. The figure shows a strong resemblance 
to the later typical group of a poet seated in contemplation before a large 
mask. The type is to be distinguished from the very similar one represent- 
ing a beardless actor holding or receiving a mask. The size of the fragment 
and the curves in the folds of the curtain warrant the belief that the miss- 
ing portion contained the figure of a Muse holding the mask before the poet. 
The relief therefore belongs to that class of votive offerings in which the 
dedicator is represented with the object dedicated, which, in the case of a 
dramatist, might well be a mask. (E. Kriiger, Athen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, 
pp. 130-142; IpL; 3 cuts.) 

The Pothos of Scopas. — In Sitzh. Mm. Akad. 1901, V, pp. 783-786, 
A. FuRTWANGLF.R explain.s the so-called Apollo with the water-bird as the 
Pothos of Scopas. A torso in Candia shows traces of wings, and the best 
of the replicas of the statue in Florence also shows such traces. The same 
statue is represented on the Berlin gem published by Furtwangler, Antike 
Gemmen, pi. xliii, 52. (Nr. 8199 in Furtwiingler's Beschreibung der geschnit- 
tenen Steine in Berlin.) 

Casts of Statues and the Serapis of Bryazis. — In R. Arch. XLT, 
1902, pp. 5-21. S. Reinach, starting with a passage in Plutarch, De Sollert. 
Animal. 36, in which it is stated that a statue of Serapis at Alexandria was 
brought from Sinope and that a cast was made from a statue of Cora at the 
same place, discusses the making o£ plaster moulds in antiquity. The chief 
passage relating to the subject is Pliny, N.H. XXXV, 151 tf. Some words 
(from 153) have to be transposed to 151. Pliny (or his authority) intends 
to ascribe to Butades the modelling of portraits in clay (151), the use of 
clay models for statues (153), modelling in red clay, and making masks as 
tile-fronts (152). The remark that modelling in clay is earlier than casting 
in bronze is added to what is said of clay models for statues. To Lysi- 
stratus Pliuy ascribes the first plaster moulds taken on the actual features, 
the first exact portraits, and the first casts of statues. The passages relat- 
ing to the Serapis at Alexandria are discussed. There were two statues 
of Serapis there : (1) a colossus of blue or green color attributed to the 
times of Sesostris and brought into connection with Sinope, a colony of 
Sesostris, and (2) a statue of Greek style, representing Hades with Cer- 
berus. This was brought from Seleucia under Ptolemy III, and was 
probably a work of Bryaxis. Beside it stood, probably, an Isis adapted 
from a Greek Cora. 

An Attic Grave Relief. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, Beiblatt, 
coll. 137-138 (1 fig.), L. BuRCHNER publishes an Attic grave relief similar 
to those published by Conze, Attiscke Grahreliefs, LV, 207 and LIX, 239, but 
later. A seated woman, Plathane, is holding the hand of a man, Manis, 
who stands before her. 

A Portrait of Antioohus Soter. — In Jb. Arch. I. XVII, 1902 (pp. 72- 
80 ; pi. ; cut), B. Graef discusses the proper use to be made of coins in 
identifying sculptured portraits, and in particular shows that the Vatican 
head of an elderly Hellenistic prince, once known as Augustus, is that of 
Antiochus I. The heads, he says, should be studied in front as well as side 
view and compared with the coin portraits rather in their entirety than 
feature by feature. 
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A Ganymedes at Nimes. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 1-4 (1 pi.), 
H. Lucas publishes and discusses the fragmentary group in the museum 
of the Maison Carree at Nimes, first published in outline by Reinach, 
Repertoire de la statuaire, II, p. 812, No. 1. A boy and a dog are repre- 
sented, but evidently the boy is not playing with the dog. The writer 
interprets the groups as Ganymedes about to be carried off by the eagle. 
He cites, in comparison, the Ganymedes of Leoohares and the " Ilioneus " 
in Munich. The group is a Hellenistic work, perhaps of the Pergamene 
school. 

The Equestrian Statue from Melos. — InjR. ^rtA. XLI, 1902, pp.207- 
222 (2 figs.), S. Reinach discusses the equestrian statue found at Melos in 
1878 with other works. (See Am. J. Arch. 1901, pp. 46.5-468.) The eques- 
trian statue was taken to Athens in 1901, and is probably now in a store- 
room of the museum. Of the rider the head, arms, and lower parts of the 
legs are gone, while the horse lacks his legs, neck, and part of his tail. His 
head has been found. The pedestal has a Greek inscription of the second 
century after Christ. (See /. G. Inn. Ill, p. 209.) The equestrian statue 
shows the existence of a school of sculpture at Melos in the second century 
after Christ. The Poseidon and the two female statues found in 1878 are 
probably works of this school. The base with the inscription of Theoridas, 
belonging to the fourth century B.C., may have been the base of a statue of 
Poseidon, but not of the Poseidon found in 1878. Nor is it the base of the 
headless male statue found at the same time. None of these works has any 
connection with the Aphrodite, nor has the youthful Heracles which Voutier 
saw on the lost base with the inscription of the sculptor from Antioch on 
the Maeander. This inscription belonged not to the Aphrodite, but to 
another statue which was grouped with a term of Heracles. 

The Praying Boy of the Berlin Museum. — In Rom. Mitth. XVII, 
1902, pp. 101-106, A. Mau argues that this bronze, which he thinks ls on 
the whole rightly restored, represents no attitude of prayer, but is a ball 
player depicted at the moment of catching a ball thrown to him by another 
player. 

The Venus de' Medici. — At a meeting of the Academie des Inscrip- 
tions, August 1, 1902, S. Reinach tried to prove, by the aid of new docu- 
ments, that both arms and both legs of the Venus de' Medici are restored, 
that the head has been much w-orked over, that the dolphin is modern, and 
that the inscription is a somewhat modified copy of a genuine inscription, 
which was known in the sixteenth century, but was not the signature of 
the artist of the Venus. (C. R. Acad. Insc 1902, p. 440.) 

A Statue of Venus sent to Francis I. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, 
pp. 223-231, Emile Picot publishes several documents and epigrams of 
the sixteenth century relating to a statue of Venus sent by Renzo da Ceri to 
King Francis I of France in October, 1530. It was found probably in the 
kingdom of Naples, held an apple in one hand, and was evidently much 
admired. 

VASES 

Bronze-age Vases from Zakro. — Three vases recently found at 
Zakro, Crete, are published by D. G. Hogarth in J.H.S. XXII, 1902, 
pp. 333-388 (pi. ; 3 cuts). Their remarkable naturalism in marine and 
floral subjects seems to show that Crete is the real home of this tendency 
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in Aegean art and that only the later and more conventionalized work is 
native at Mycenae and lalysus. 

Some Boeotian Vases. — In Aihen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, pp. 143-158 
(1 pi. ; 4 cuts), Sam Wide discusses a local type of Boeotian vases, which 
is represented by five specimens, three in Athens and two in the British 
Museum. The place of discovery is not certainly known, but in three 
cases is said to be Tanagra, and the technique shows affinities to Boeotian 
ware. The clay is pale yellow passing into red ; the color is blackish biowii 
and is applied with a coarse brush, the figures being drawn in outline. Of 
special interest is No. 5, a plate containing a representation of a seated god- 
dess, holding a torch in her right hand and poppies and wheat in her left. 
In front of her is an oblong rounded object, which seems to be an altar in the 
form of a lymbos. In the field behind the throne of the goddess is a bird. 
This seems to be the cult statue of a chthonic deity, either Demeter or Per- 
sephone. As the makers of these vases do not use ornaments merely to fill 
space, the bird must have some religious significance, and is to be referred 
to a conception common enough among other races, but of which only scanty 
traces are left in Greek literature — the conception of the soul as a bird. 
Here the idea has undergone the same transformation as is seen in the case 
of the Sirens, and the bird no longer represents the soul itself, but is a 
daimon of the lower world, sent by the goddess to bring the souls to her 
kingdom. 

A Cantharus from the Factory of Brygos. — In the Decennial Pnb- 
lications of the University of Chicago, Vol. VI, pp. 7-9 (1 pi. ; 1 fig.), Frank 
B. TARUEtL publishes a cantharus in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
(See Annual Report of the Museum, 1895, p. 20, No. 24; Arch. Anz. 1896, 
p. 96, No. 24.) On one side a bearded male figure is in pursuit of a woman, 
on the other a bearded male is pursuing a boy who carries a hoop. The 
scenes are interpreted as the pursuit of Aegina and Ganyraedes by Zeus. 
The workmanship, the xise of brown for hair and anatomical markings, the 
representation of hair on the body, the dotted clothing, and other details 
show that the painting is the work of Brygos (or the man who painted the 
vases signed Bpvyos iiroirjaiv) . 

A Greek Vase found at Susa. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1902, pp. 428-438 
(2 figs.), E. PoTTiER discusses a fragmentary vase found by de Morgan at 
Susa. The vase had the form of a horse. Under the horse and between 
his forelegs was a figure in Oriental costume, probably an Amazon. The 
vase is Attic, of fine workmanship, and evidently belongs to the times of 
Euphronios. It was probably made between the battle of Marathon and the 
taking of Athens by the Persians, and some Persian soldier carried it home. 
The conquered Amazon is symbolical of the Persian defeat at Marathon. 

Heracles in the Bowl of Helios. — In Rom. Mitth. XVII, 1902, pp. 107- 
109 (1 pi.), P. Hartwig publishes the second known representation of 
Heracles in the bowl of Helios. It is upon a black-figured Attic vase, 
acquired by the author in 1902 in southern Italy. Heracles sits balanced 
over the edge of a large bowl, with his legs dangling outside, floating over 
the waves to the right. He wears the lion skin and a short tunic, has a 
sword girt at the left side, and the bow and quiver slung over his back. In 
his right hand he grasps his club, while his left is raised in a gesture of sur- 
prise, while he looks backward, as if toward the sun god. (The other known 
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representation of the same subject is on a cylix in the Museo Gregoriano 
of the Vatican. Mm. Greg. If, 74, 1; Gerhard A.V. 109; Koscher Lex. 
Myth. I, 2204.) 

A Red-figured Vase from Eleusis. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 
1900, pp. 29-37 (1 pi. ; 1 fig.), A. Skias publishes a red-figured vase (skyphos) 
found at Eleusis and now in the National Museum at Athens. The vase is 
much broken and parts of it are lost. On the front Triptolemus is repre- 
sented seated on a winged chair. Demeter stands before him and holds out 
to him a few stalks of wheat. Behind him stands Cora with a torch. An 
inscription on each side of the vase reads ArjixrjTpux. Arjfj.r]T\j)i aveOji)K£v. 
White and gilt are used sparingly. Little remains of the scene on the 
back of the vase, which may have been Triptolemus tilling the soil, but this 
is very uncertain. The vase belongs to the fourth century b.c. 

A Red-figured Amphora. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, 
pp. 13-28 (2 pis. ; 2 figs.), A. de Ridder publishes and discusses a red- 
figured Attic amphora in the Cabinet des Medailles, in Paris. (Babelon, 
Guide Ulustre au Cabinet des Me'dailles, p. 264.) The shoulder of the vase is 
adorned with a palmette pattern. Round the belly runs a broad band upon 
•which are represented Dionysus, two Sileni (horse-tailed Satyrs), and eight 
Nymphs or Maenads. The drawing is fine and careful, but the action of the 
different persons is not properly related. The vase belongs to the time about 
470 to 460 B.C., when vase painters were advancing beyond the "severe style " 
under the influence' of the dramatic and picturesque style of Polygnotus. 

Actor and Astyoche. — An inscribed scyphus from the Bourguignon 
collection, now in Boston, has on one side " Nestor " and " Euaechme," 
whose name is new ; on the other " Actor " and " Astyoche," a young 
■woman holding a child who appears to be the unwelcome grandson of the 
old man. Of the various Actors, the Orchomenian of Iliad, B, 513, suits 
the scene best, though as his daughter was the mother of twins, the vase 
and the poem have different versions of the story. The choice of Nestor 
for the companion piece may have been suggested by the story of his heredi- 
tary enmity with the twin Actoriones of Elis, Iliad, A, 750 if. (R. Engel- 
MANN, Jb. Arch. Inst. XVII, 1902, pp. 68-71 ; pi.; cut.) 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The System of Accounts at Delphi. — In Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, 
pp. 511-529, Bruno Keil discusses the two inscriptions published in B.C.H. 
XXIV, 1900, pp. 463-483, with reference to the system of accounts. He 
finds that the term vaXaiov, as applied to money, is equivalent to Aiyivatov 
and Kaivov to 'AixtfyiKTvoviKov. The relations of these kinds of money to each 
other and to the Attic coinage are established, as are also several dates and 
less important details. 

The Inscription of Sotairos. — In He>-me,% XXXVII, 1902, pp. 631-633, 
F. Bechtel discusses the beginning of the inscription of Sotairos, with 
special reference to an article by Hoffmann in Philologus, N. F. XV, 
pp. 245 ff. He concludes that Nikwxs (1. 8), 'linroKpa.T€K (1. 9), and Xct/ias 
(1. 18), are not genitives, and that the word OrjTtavioi at the beginning of the 
inscription has no connection with ^i}s. 

The Inscription concerning Eugnotus. — In Eranos, IV, 1901-02, p. 187, 
O. A. Danielsson gives notes on the reading and interpretation of the 
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inscription concerning the Boeotian cavalry leader Eugnotus. (B.C.H. 
XXIV, pp. 70 ff., 176 f.) 

Antonius Creticus. — A degree of the Epidaurians in honor of their 
fellow-citizens Euanthes (C. /. G. Pel. I, 932) mentions a M. Antonius im 
TtivTwv (TTpaTrjyo?, who is identified by Frankel ■with the triumvir. The 
inscription, however, certainly refers to the father of the triumvir, M. Anto- 
nius Creticus, and the title is the Greek version of the imperium infinitum 
conferred on him by the Senate. The seventy-four (not ninety-four) years 
of the inscription are reckoned from the Roman conquest, and it was in 
72 B.C. that Antonius held his extraordinary command, and made his dis- 
graceful failure. The published text of the inscription contains several 
other errors. (A. Wilhelm, Athen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, pp. 419-421.) 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
Italian Researches in Crete. — In Atene e Roma, V, 1902, coll. 607-621 
(5 figs.) and 679-694 (7 figs.), A. Taramelli gives a brief discussion of the 
discoveries made by the Italians in Crete, the most important of which were 
at Phaestus. He describes the buildings and various objects unearthed at 
the different sites, and discusses their historical bearings. He believes the 
so-called Camares (Kamarais) ware to be a local variety of early Mycenaean 
ware. He finds that the palaces at Cnossus and Phaestus are the seats of 
peoples whose origin is in a remote period, who are important at the time of 
the twelfth Egyptian dynasty, are most flourishing in ths Mycenaean epoch, 
about the fifteenth century B.C., at the time of the eighteenth dynasty, and 
come to a fall by violence about the ninth century B.C. He is somewhat scep- 
tical regarding Evans's identification of the palace at Cnossus with the Laby- 
rinth, and doubts some of his theories concerning the " Mycenaean " religion. 
Mycenaean Idols from Frinias. — In Athen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901 , pp. 247- 
256 (1 pi. ; 5 cuts), S. Wide discusses Mycenaean idols from Prinias, near 
Heraclion in Crete. These are of two classes. First, a goddess with 
upraised arms, the lower part of the body being replaced by a cylinder. 
Fragments show that in some cases a snake was represented in relief on the 
lower arm. Second, a hollow truncated cone, on the sides of which are also 
snakes in relief. The nature of these objects is made clear by the discovery 
of similar terra-cottas, by Miss Boyd, in the Mycenaean shrine at Gournia. 
The first figure probably represents a partly anthropomorphized goddess, 
while the second is a male divinity. Both are chthonic, as is indicated by 
the presence of the snakes. The Boeotian relief vase published by Wolters, 
'E<^. 'Apx- 1892, pi. 8, 9, probably shows a similar goddess with dancing 
women on either side. The cylindrical form of the lower part of the Cretan 
figure finds analogies in the statue of Aphrodite at Delos, said to be a work 
of Daedalus dedicated by Theseus, the Apollo of Amyclae, a pre-Doriau, i.e. 
Mycenaean, god, and the Dionysus of the coins of Aenos. In conclusion it 
is pointed out that the importance of the discoveries at Gournia and Prinias 
lies in the similarity thus shown between the village communities and lower 
classes of the Mycenaean age, and the later Hellenic civilization, fi-om which 
the life of the princes, like that of the Homeric aristocracy, often seems so 
far removed. 

Leucas, the Homeric Ithaca. — At the July meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, W. Dorpfeld explained fully the grounds for believ- 
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ing that the Homeric Ithaca, Same, Dulichium, and Zacynthus were respec- 
tively the historic Leucas, Ithaca, Cephallenia, and Zacynthus. Before the 
use of the compass, the coast north of the mouth of the gulf of Corinth was 
supposed to stretch on toward the west ; hence Homer's Ithaca (Leuoas), 
beside being nearest to the mainland and farthest out of sight from Elis, 
was also the westernmost of the four islands. The transfer of names was 
caused by the Dorian migrations, when various tribes, can-ying their names 
with them, w'ere driven south and west, from island to island, and from 
the coast out, as in the case of the Cephallenians. {Arch. Anz. 1902, 
pp. 106-108.) 

Personal Ornaments in the "Greek Middle Ages." — In Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. V, 1902, pp. 207-213 (9 figs.), Karl Hadaczek gives examples of 
personal ornaments, chiefly fibulae of the post-Mycenaean period (eleventh 
to seventh century B.C.), called the " Greek Middle Ages." The examples 
are derived in great measure from terra-cottas discovered at the Argive 
Heraeum. Several fibulae repi-esented have a straight bar upon which are 
several short cylindrical crossbars, between which are rosettes. Others have 
round plates. Alongside oi fibulae common pins continued in use. 

Eileithyia. — Vol. I, No. 4, of the University of Missouri Studies, is a 
translation and revision by Paul V. C. Bauer, of his treatise on Eileithyia, 
published in Philologus, Supple mentband, VIII, pp. 453-512. In it the 
primitive idols representing goddesses of childbirth and fruitfulness are dis- 
cussed, the list of sanctuaries of Eileithyia is published with the evidences 
from which it is established, the votive offerings to deities of childbirth are 
enumerated and classified, and the representations of Eileithyia in ai-t are 
described. [Columbia, Mo., 1902, published by the University ; 90 pp. 8vo. 
11.00.] 

Pheneus and the Pheneatik^.— -In J.H.S. XXII, 1902, pp. 228-240, 
J. VV. Baker-Penoyre describes the fluctuations of Lake Pheneus in Arca- 
dia so far as they can be traced in the scanty allusions of writers. It is a 
natural mountain reservoir whose only outlet is by two underground chan- 
nels, one of which issues in the river Ladon. When these channels have 
been choked up, the water has filled the basin to a certain well-defined limit, 
and the sudden emptying of the lake through the southwest channel and the 
river Ladon has caused the mysterious inundation of Olympia, forty miles 
away. At present the water has shrunk to a mere thread, and the lake 
bottom is covered with corn-fields. No records exist between Pausanias and 
the nineteenth century. 

Paros. — .4;/ien. Mitth. XXVI (1901), pp. 157-222 (2 pis.; 12 cuts), con- 
tains the second part of O. Rubexsohn's account of Paros, which is devoted 
to the ancient topography, considered under two heads : (1) The island out- 
side of the capital. All places that show traces of habitation in antiquity 
are carefully noted, and the more important remains described. The most 
striking are a series of constructions which can be traced partly on shore, 
but chiefly under water in the bays of Naussa and Philisi on the northeast 
coast. At the latter place there are three trenches less than 1 m. broad 
and deep, but at least 163 m. long, cut in the rock parallel to the shore, 
which they reach only at a small peninsula. Between these trenches and out- 
side the outermost are three rows of square holes. These traces suggest the 
foundations of walls and columns, but no satisfactory explanation as to the 
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purpose of such structures has been made. (2) The capital, which certainly 
occupied the same site as the modern Parikia. The course of the ancient 
walls is traced, the Acropolis described, and the few remains of ancient 
buildings noted. The article concludes with a discussion of the cults of 
Paros and the probable sites of the several sanctuaries. A full account of 
a necropolis of Hellenistic and Roman times is reserved for a later article. 

Theraean "Weights. — In Hermes XXXVII, 1902, p. 630, C.F. Lehmann 
publishes with remarks a note from F. Hillek v. Gaertringen, containing 
a drawing of a fragment found in the town of Thera, inscribed [e]w€[a], 
sc. ixvcu; i.e. 5% = I yfuarari^p or rdXavTov. A second note shows that the 
heavy gold mina of the common norm was used at Thera. 

The Clepsydra. — In 'E<^. 'Ap^- 1902, pp. 17-30, K. Maltezos discusses 
the clepsydra. He shows by quotations from Aristotle that " clepsydra " 
was the name given to utensils used for transferring liquids from one recep- 
tacle to another, in which the atmospheric pressure held the liquid as long 
as a hole in the top of the utensil was kept closed (by the finger). Several 
such utensils have been found, e.g. R. Arch. XXXIV, 1899, p. 7, Athen. 
Mitth. 1897, p. 387. The clepsydra used in the courts was originally made 
so that its working depended upon the atmospheric pressure, but was after- 
ward simplified. The rapidity of the flow of water then depended solely 
on the size of the hole through which it flowed out. From passages in 
Aeschines and Demosthenes it appears that an amphora of water (about 39 
litres) flowed from the clepsydra in about 51 minutes. 

A Q-reek Hand-mirror. — In the Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago, Vol. VI, pp. 8-4 (1 pi.), Frank B. Tarbell publishes a Greek 
hand-mirror said to have been found in Etruria, and now in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The edge of its disk is ornamented with a bead pattern. 
The handle is prolonged at the back into a palmette, which served to make 
the attachment to the disk secure. At the front it is adorned with a relief 
of a siren, flanked by volutes and palmettes. The bone handle, into which 
the bronze shank fits, is preserved. It had no ornamentation except a few 
incised rings. The style of the relief work points to about 450 B.C. as the 
probable date of manufacture. 

The Death of Orpheus. — InR.A rch. XLI, 1902, pp. 242-279, S. Reinach 
discusses the death of Orpheus. He compares the story of Orpheus with 
those of Dionysus-Zagreus, Osiris, etc., and finds that it owes its origin to 
the sacrifice of a totem animal in times before the gods had human form. 
In the case of Orpheus, the animal was the fox. Numerous parallels are 
cited and discussed. 

Athenian Naval Administration. — ^;/ien. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, pp. 
377-418, contains a discussion of the Athenian naval administration, by 
W. KoLBE, who defends the views of U. Kohler against the recent criticism 
of Bruno Keil. He treats : (1) The Development of the Fleet in the fourth 
century, showing that C.I. A. II, 791, refers to the total number of Athenian 
ships, which was accordingly 106 in 377-76 B.C., while in 357-56 they were 
288, and in 853-52 b.c, 349. (2) The Replacing of old Ships and the Build- 
ing of additional Vessels. This chapter opens with a statistical examination 
of the inscriptions, leading to the conclusion that the average life of an 
Athenian trireme of the fourth century was about twenty years. There 
follows a study of the regulations concerning the building of new ships. 
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The v^£s eiaiperoi were a reserve squadron, annually selected from the best 
ships. The fleet must have required an addition of from fifteen to twenty ships 
yearly to replace the old boats, and about 330 B.C. the number of new ships 
to be added by the state seems to have been fixed at ten, while other addi- 
tions were made at the cost of trierarchs, who had failed to return their 
ships in serviceable condition. In Arist. 'AO. IIoX. 46 (xaivas 8e TCTpiypas), 
Si is for ScKtt. (3) The Oflicials. The decision of all important matters 
was in the power of the assembly, and the general superintendence was left 
to the Senate. This body elected from its own number the ten rpirjpoTroiot, 
who supervised the ship-building, while the oversight of the docks and arse- 
nals was committed in the fifth century to the veuypoi, and in the fourth to 
the finp.c\riTa.l tmv vewptW. The change in title is explained by the destruc- 
tion of the wharves and ship-houses by the Thirty, which rendered the office 
obsolete. With the revival of the naval power the old office was reestablished 
under a new name. 

The Attic Archons of the Third Century.— In Hermes, XXXVII, 
1902, pp. 435-442, Johannes Kirchner discusses the dates of Attic Archons 
in the third century, and criticises recent discussions by Beloch and Fergu- 
son. He assigns Antipatros to 26.5-64 B.C., Arrheneides to 264-63 B.C., 
Diognetos to 263-62 b.c. 

The "Museia" at Thespiae. — In R. £t. Gr. XV, 1902, pp. 353-356, 
Paul Jamot discusses, in the light of recent investigations, the date of the 
reorganization of the Museia at Thespiae, and concludes that it must be 
assigned to the second half of the third century B.C. 

Metrodorus the Periegete. — A scholiast on Statins, Thehais, III, 4781, 
cites Metrodorus the Periegete for the statement that a Ptolemy (probably 
the first) founded three temples, one of the Sun in Ethiopia, one of Jupiter 
Ammon inter A ethiopes Endios (sic ! ) et Libyas ultimos, and near Alexandria 
Branchidae, qui Jovem (ApoUinem) Branchum colunt. The hymn of Calli- 
machus to Zeus and Apollo Branchus was probably connected with this 
temple. The date of Metrodorus is unknown. (E. Maass, Jh. Oesterr. 
Arch. I. V, 1902, pp. 213-214.) 

The Pyramid of Cenchreae. — In Athen. Mitth. XXVI, 1901, pp. 241- 
246 (1 pi.; 3 cuts), Th. Wiegand gives the results of a recent examination 
of the so-called Pyramid of Cenchreae, on the road from Argos to Hysiae. 
It is not a tomb, but a watch-tower, guarding the entrance of the plain 
against incursions from Tegea. The masonry points to a date shortly before 
the first century b.c. The tower seems to have replaced a Greek structure 
of polygonal masonry, whose ruins are not far away. Incidentally, attention 
is called to the inaccuracy of the new map of this region prepared by the 
Greek General Staff. 

The Water Supply of Corinth. — In Berl. Phil. W. November 22, 1902, 
is an extract from an account by J. Partsch of a recent trip in the Pelopon- 
nesus (Jos. Partsch, Auf der Insel des Pelops, reprint from the Schlesische 
Zeitung, Breslau, Kom, 32 pp. 8vo). In it he describes enthusiastically the 
results of the excavations of the American School at Athens, with especial 
attention to the Corinthian water supply, with its conduits and fountains. 

Constantiue Manasses. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, Beiblatt, 
coll. 65-94, Leo Sternbacii gives contributions to the histoi-y of art from 
the works of Constantiue Manasses. He publishes several passages from 
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Manasses' Chronicle, which are probably repeated from his 'OSoiiropiKov. 
These contain references to monuments in Constantinople. Two Ecphrases 
by Manasses are also published with critical apparatus. The first is pub- 
lished on the basis of Hercher's edition (Nuove Memorie deW Instituto, II, 
pp. 491 f£.) and a new collation of the Codex Marcianus, 412 (M), fol. 75 r fl. 
The second is published for the first time from Codex Barberinianus II, 
61 (B), fol. 107 r. Both contain interesting matter relating to monuments 
in Constantinople. 

ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Origin of the Italian House. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, 1902, 
pp. 467-507 (4 figs.), G. Pateoni discusses the origin of the Italian house, 
attacking Nissen's theory that it is derived from the round thatched hut, 
which existed in northern Europe as well as in Italy. He argues that the 
general principle of the Italian domus — blank exterior walls containing an 
open court surrounded by small rooms — must have originated in a warm 
climate, and he finds its source in the pre-Hellenic Orient. The earliest 
form is found at Thera, — an enclosed court with a small house of several 
rooms built against the wall of the court on the side opposite the entrance. 
The next stage is represented by the palaces of Troy, Tiryns, and Mycenae, 
a principal room (fieyapov) surrounded by others, with a courtyard in front. 
In the Italian house, best exemplified by the houses at Pompeii, the tablinum 
represents the fiiyapov, the atrium is the successor of the open courtyard. 
The combination of tablinum and atrium is the nucleus of the primitive 
Italian house, and the tablinum is thus not an addition, but an essential and 
original part. This method of building was brought to Italy by the Etrus- 
cans. The writer suggests a new explanation of the passage from Varro 
quoted by Nonius, p. 83, which is considered in detail. 

SCXTIiPTXTRE 
The Vestal Relief of Palermo. — In Rom. Mitth. XVII, 1902, pp. 130- 
133, E. Petersen corrects his own published views {Ara Pacts Augustae, 
p. 75) of the constitution and interpretation of this relief, agreeing partly 
with the views of Samter (Rom. Mitth. 1894, p. 125), and in some details dis- 
agreeing with him. Vesta and her priestesses present themselves before 
Augustus as Pontifex Maximus, who extends to the foremost of them some 
as yet undetermined object. 

FAINTING- AND MOSAIC 

Etruscan Wall-painting. — In Rom. Mitth. XVII, 1902, pp. 149-157, 
E. Petersen argues (against G. Korte, Antike Denkmalcr, II, pi. 41 ; Rom. 
Mitth. 1898, p. 96) that the representation of Achilles and Troilos in t!ie 
tomba dei tori at Corneto is merely the last representation of heroic Greek 
myths in the older Etruscan wall-painting, which then passed on to realistic 
subjects from contemporary life. 

Mosaic of Aristo. — In RSm. Mitth. XVII, 1902, pp. 122-129 (cut), 
H. Lucas points out that the mosaic of a bacchic scene in the Antiqua- 
rium of the Berlin Museum with the inscription ARISTO FAC(iebat) 
(C.I.L. VI, 4, 29825) is one of several found in January, 1823, in the bath, 
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probably belonging to some villa, on the Via Appia, about half a mile from 
the monument of the Servilii. In connection therewith he supplements 
Brunn (Gesch. d. griech. Kunstler, 11, 331 f£.) by giving a complete list of 
the artists in mosaic examples of whose signed work have come down to us. 

INSCRIPTIONS 
Fragments of the Fasti Saliorum Palatinorum. — In Rom. Mitth. 
XVII, 1902, pp. 1.58-16.5, Chr. Huelsen publishes two small but new- 
fragments of these Fasti, one of the year 181 B.C., and another which he 
ascribes to the year 74 or 75 a.d. Mommsen, however, in an appended 
note, completes the fragment quite differently, and ascribes it to the year 

40 A.D. 

The Death of the Emperor Decius. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I. Y,190r2, 
Beiblatt, coll. 139-140, SfiYMOtiR de Ricci republishes the inscription C.I.L. 
VI, 3743 { = Suppl. 31,130). Lines 2 and 3 he reads : Divo Decio tertium et 
Dioo Herennio co(n)s(uHbus). The date is June 24, 251 a.d. As Decius 
and Herennius appear as D'wi, both must have died before that date, peihaps 
early in June, 251 a.d. The stone, which had disappeared, was rediscovered 
in the collection of Emile Zola. It was formerly in the Villa Borghese. It 
is published and discussed also by Chr. Huelsen, Riim. Mitth, XVII, 1902, 
pp. 165-171. 

Inscriptions Relating to Roman Antiquity. — In /J. Arch. XLT, 1902, 
pp. 343-368, R. Cagnat and M. Besnier republish from various sources 
one hundred inscriptions (Nos. 42-141) relating to Roman antiquities 
which appeared in periodicals and monographs from February to June, 
1902. Several of the inscriptions are in Greek. The publication is con- 
tinued for July-December, ibid. 432-462 (Nos. 142-256), with indexes, 
pp. 463-476. 

COINS 

The Coins of the Ara Pacis. — In Jh. Oesterr. Arch. I, V, 1902, pp. 153- 
164 (1 pi.; 3 figs.), W. KuBiTSCHEK discusses the coins on which the Ara 
Pacis of Augustus is represented. A table of the two groups of middle 
bronzes of Nero is given, and a second table is devoted to the middle 
bronzes of Domitian. The Ara Providentae and the Ara Salutis Augusti 
had the same form as the Ara Pacis. 

Portraits of Roman Umperors on Coins. — In B. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1902, pp. 169-174, Jules Maurice discusses the heads on coins of the 
Roman Empire. He finds that some of these are portraits of the emperors 
whose names they bear, but that only those heads are to be regarded as 
authentic portraits which are found on coins struck in mints which be- 
longed at the time when the coins were issued to the emperor whose like- 
ness is sought. The reason is that when the empire was divided, each 
emperor might issue coins in the name of his colleagues, but allowed his 
own likeness to be used upon them. Examples of such use are given. 

GXiNXiRAL AND MISCELLANtiOXTS 

Palaeolithic and Neolithic Civilization. — In B. Paletn. It., 1902, 
pp. 158-183 (1 pi.; 14 figs.), L. Pigorini discusses stone implements of 
palaeolithic type found in neolithic centres. He reaches the following con- 
clusions : That the palaeolithic civilization is represented by two entirely 
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distinct groups of objects, probably originating in two different migrations. 
That the neolithic civilization wa.s brought into Europe by another distinct 
migration. That before the end of the neolithic period the central part of 
the continent was occupied by the inhabitants of the pallajitte. That the 
palaeolithic peoples were not destroyed by the newcomers, but, having at 
first scattered in various directions, were finally more or less completely 
incorporated with them. The civilization called magdalenienne corresponds 
to the neolithic and is not connected with the preceding or following civil- 
izations ; it did. not reach Italy, and is to be regarded as a temporary appear- 
ance of a northern population, which later returned to its former home. 

The Stone Age in Italy. — In his Storia di Roma Antica Mommsen 
stated that there was in Italy no trace of the stone age. In his recent 
annotated edition of Mommsen's work, Ettore Pais has allowed the state- 
ment to stand without comment. To prove that the assertion was entirely 
unjustified in the original work, L. Pigorini gives in B. Paletn. It. 1902, 
pp. 147-158, a bibliography of statements on this subject published from 
1541 to 1859. 

The Necropolis of Remedello Sotto and the Zineolithic Period. 
— In B. Paletn. It. 1902, pp. 60-103 (31 figs.), G. A. Couni continues his 
work on the necropolis of Kemedello Sotto and the eneolithic period in 
Italy (see Am. J. Arch. 1002, p. 218), treating in this section the following 
classes of objects : the vertebrae of fish and the teeth of animals (especially 
boars' tusks) used as ornaments, and beads of stone, shell, or bone. 

Felasgic Walls near Amiternum. — N. Persichetti, in Rom. Mitth. 
XVII, 1902, pp. 134-148 (3 cuts), describes and discusses the character 
and purpose of certain imposing walls in a ravine near Amiternum, and 
concludes that they formed part of a system of dams for controlling the 
flow of the mountain torrent, which might injure the cultivated fields 
below. 

Norba founded in Roman Times. — In B. Paletn. It. 1902, pp. 134- 
140, L. Pigorini, speaking briefly of the excavations at Norba, calls atten- 
tion to the fact that nothing of a prehistoric nature has been found, and that 
everything indicates that the town was founded in the Roman period. 

Ancient Fire-shovels. — In B. Paletn. It. 1902, pp. 120-134 (2 pis. ; 
3 figs.), G. Ghirardini describes several ancient bronze fire-shovels. 
Their use is determined by the discovery of three in Etruscan tombs of 
the seventh century B.C., in conjunction with terra cotta braziers. 

Ancient Lamps as Memorials. — In A tene e Roma, V, 1902, September, 
coll. 673-679, R. Paribeni has a brief article on ancient lamps in their 
character as illustrations and memorials (castoline illustrate) of contemporary 
events and persons. Their inscriptions and plastic adornment freqiiently 
refer to current events and the like. 

The Roman Road from Aquileia to Emona. — In JJi. Oesterr. Arch. I, 
V, 1902, Beiblatt, coll. 139-160, Otto Cuntz studies the Roman road from 
Aquileia to Emona as depicted in the Tabula Peutingeriana and elsewhere, 
and describes from observation the existing vestiges of the road, its stations, 
and its fortifications. 

The Island in the Tiber. — The eighty-seventh volume of the BMiotheque 
des ecoles franfaises d' Athenes et de Rome is an elaborate treatise on the Tiber 
Island in antiquity, by Maurice Besnier. The history of the island, the 
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iutroduction of the worship of Asclepius, the bridges over the Tiber, the 
cult of Asclepius in general and on the island in particular, the secondary 
cults of Jupiter Jurarius, Vejovis, Semo Sanctus, Fauuus, and Tiberinus, 
and the topography of the island in antiquity are discussed in detail. In 
appendices the author gives a bibliography, an iconography, a list of ancient 
objects still in place on the island, a list of the principal excavations on the 
island, a list of figured niouuraents found on the island, and a chronological 
table of interesting historical events that took place there in ancient times. 
(Maurice Besnier, L'lle Tiberine dans I'Antiquiie, Paris, 1902, Fontemoing, 
358 pp. ; 1 pi. ; 31 figs. ; 8vo.) 

The Classical Topography of the Koman Campagna. — In the 
Papers of the British School at Rome, Vol I, 1902, pp. 127-285 (8 maps ; 
1 key map ; 23 figs.), T. Ashby, Jr., publishes the first part of an investiga- 
tion of the ancient roads in the Campagna and the monuments that mark 
their courses. The present paper treats of the Via CoUatina, the Via Piae- 
nestina, and the Via Labicana. The remains of the roads are described 
and their courses determined as accurately as the existing indications permit. 
The ancient settlements along the roads are also carefully described. The 
increasing cultivation of the Campagna tends to make the remains of the 
ancient monuments disappear, and this fact adds to the importance of 
Mr. Ashby's paper. 

The Date of Vitruvius. — In B. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 39-81, Victor 
MoRTET discusses passages in Vitruvius de Architectura, especially the 
introduction, and maintains that the author lived under Vespasian, to 
whom, and not to Augustus, the work is dedicated. Vitruvius himself 
probably came from Africa and had travelled in various regions. 

Mars and Rhea Silvia. — In fi. M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1902, pp. 150-152 
(pi.), A. HiERON DE ViLLEFOSSE publishes a fine silver patera found in 
Syria. The flat handle is adorned with reliefs. At the end is a female 
bust above four rosettes ; below is a youth with helmet, shield, and lance, 
floating downward toward a sleeping woman, whose clothing is drawn aside 
by a winged cupid. The scene is interpreted as the visit of Mars to Rhea 
Silvia. 

A Bronze Tablet vrith Astronomical Representations. — In Jh. 
Oesterr. Arch. I. V, 1902, pp. 190-191 (1 pi.), Ernst Maass publishes a 
fragment of a round plate of bronze found near Salzburg. On one side are 
two rows of Latin names. Those extant are : 



{Pi)sces 
(M)artius 



Aries 
Apritis 



Taurus I Ge(mini) 
Maiius \ Iu(nius) 



On the other side are parts of representations of the signs of the zodiac and 
of other constellations. The tablet was probably intended for school use. 

Sallustius-Salutius and the Signum. — In Hermes, XXXVII, 1902, 
pp. 443-455, Th. Mommsen distinguishes between Flavins Sallustius, prae- 
fectus praetorio of Gaul under Constantius and Julian, consul in 363 a.d., 
and Saturninus Secundus, with the added name {signum) Salutius, praefect 
of the Orient under Julian, Jovian, and Valens. He discusses the use of the 
signum. This does not occur in inscriptions before the middle of the second 
century after Christ. It was chiefly used by the upper classes. It regularly 
ends in -ius, has nothing to do with family names, is usually masculine in 
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form, even when women are mentioned, and was originally used to desig- 
nate groups rather than individuals. 

Permits to export Antiquities in the Sixteenth Century. — In 
R. Arch. XLI, pp. 102-116, S. Reinach publishes a number of permits to 
export antiquities from Rome. They are dated about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. The antiquities specified are insufficiently described, 
but the documents — the originals of which are in the Vatican — are of 
some value in tracing the history of museums and collections. 

FRANCE 

The Earliest Gallic Religion. — In the Revue des iSludes Anciennes, 
IV, 1902, pp. 217-234, Camille Jullian continues his discussion of early 
Gallic religion. (See Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 486.) He maintains the existence 
of a Pan-celtic Teutates and gives evidence regarding the worship of Vulcan, 
Belenus, Minerva, Bellona, "Victory, Diana, The Mother of the Gods, Ceres, 
groups of divinities, and heroes. Ibid. pp. 271-286, the worship of sacred ani- 
mals, plants, and rivers, the cult of fetiches, the existence of temples, sacred 
woods and lakes, the property of the gods, the use of altars and statues, and 
" ^.ffid'-^^ and signa," are discussed in a continuation of the treatise. 

The Moreau Collection at Saint Germain. — In ii. ^4 rcA. XLI, 1902, 
pp. 167-206 (34 figs.), H. Hubert begins a description of the Moreau col- 
lection of antiquities now in the Museum of Saint Germain-en-Laye. The 
collection was formed by the late Frederic Moreau and is derived from 
numerous excavations carried on by him from 1873 to 1893 at various 
places in the valley of the Ourcq and elsewhere between the Marne and 
Aisne. The inventories and publications of the collector are discussed and 
the contents of thirty graves in different places described. The illustrations 
represent personal ornaments, weapons, and some specimens of pottery. 

A Bronze Knife. — In B. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 82-84 (fig.), L'Abbe 
Breuil publishes a bronze knife handle found in 1886 at Ess6mes (Aisne), 
and now in the collection of the discoverer, M. de Laubriere, at Nantes. 
The handle is a rudely formed draped human figure. Whether the work 
belongs to the Bronze Age or to Gallo-Roman times is uncertain. 

A Horseman in Conilict with a Snake-footed Man. — In the Revue 
des Etudes Anciennes, IV, 1902, pp. 287-297 (3 figs.), Georges Gassies pub- 
lishes and discusses a stone group about 0.50 m. high, in the cabinet of 
Mr. Dassy, at Meaux. A mounted warrior is overcoming a snake-footed 
giant. The warrior carries a shield adorned with a star. His hand passes 
through the shield and grasps its rim. His costume is German or Gallic 
rather than Roman. Similar monuments are discussed. The monument 
does not represent or symbolize the conquest of barbarians by a Roman 
emperor, but has a religious meaning. Perhaps it is a sepulchral monument. 

The Minerva of Poitiers. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 161-166 (1 pi.), 
Arthur Mahler publishes the statue of Athena found at Poitiers. (Cf. 
Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 369.) He finds that the head is a copy of a work 
of about 480 b.c, while the torso and drapery show later elements treated in 
an archaic manner. The whole is a work of the late archaistic school. Inci- 
dentally it is shown that the head in Berlin (Furtwangler, Neuere Falschun- 
gen von Antiken, fig. 1) is not a modern forgery, as Furtwangler thinks, but 
an archaistic work. 
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CHRISTIAN ART 
OENZiRAL AND MISdiLIiANEOTTS 
On the Changes in Color in Paintings. — E. Durand-Gkeville has 

made a special study of the chemical changes in the color of paintings 
and especially of the greens. He read a paper ou this subject before the 
Congress of the History of Art in Amsterdam in 1898, and has recently 
published another article on the same subject. He has also written upon 
the changes of color in pen drawings. The latter changes are ascribed to 
the effect of oxygen in the air. The change of colors in paintings he ascribes 
to sulphydric acid, also contained in the air. It would seem, therefore, to 
be dangerous to base an attribution of a painting upon the color of the 
landscape, without taking into account the degeneration of such colors 
which may be due to chemical changes. (Chron. d. Arts, 1902, p. 251.) 
Jesus and St. John. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, pp. 130-131 (1 fig.), 
Cecil Torr, replying to a question, argues that the birth of Jesus and the 
dmSei^is of St. John date between September 6, 6 a.d., and September 6, 
7 A.D., that Jesus was eighteen years old at the beginning of his teaching, 
and that Luke iii, 23, relates realh' to the age of St. John, not to that of 
Jesus. (See Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 488.) He publishes a fragment of gilt 
glass with a portrait of Jesus as a youth, now in the British Museum. The 
date is about 250 a.d. 

BYZANTINE AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Byzantine Mosaic Picture. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, 
pp. 95-103 (1 pi.; 3 figs.), Dom E. Roulin publishes a Byzantine mosaic 
tablet in the museum at Vich, in Spain. The picture represents St. Nicholas 
as a hardly legible inscription attests. The saint holds up one hand in a 
gesture of blessing, with the tips of the thumb and the fourth (ring) finger 
joined, while the other fingers are extended. The frame is decorated with 
an intricate filigree pattern. The picture belongs probably to the thir- 
teenth century and is relatively well preserved. It was probably brought to 
Vich from Italy by Cosmo de Montserrat in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Barberini Ivory. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, pp. 79- 
94 (1 pi.), G. ScHLUMBERGER publishes and discusses at some length the 
carved ivory acquired by the Louvre from the Barberini collection. It was 
originally composed of five pieces, one of which is lost. It was not a diptych, 
but part of the binding of a book. Its date is not earlier than the sixth 
century. On the back are the names, in Merovingian writing, of some of 
the kings of Austrasia in the sixth and seventh centuries. The mounted 
emperor in the central panel, who is being crowned by a winged victory, 
is Justinian. On the left-hand panel is a warrior. Perhaps a similar figure 
occupied the lost right-hand panel, in which case the two might be Belisarius 
and Narses. The upper panel is occupied by a bust of Christ and two 
angels. In the lower panel barbarians leading wild beasts indicate the 
great extent of the imperial power. 

Illustrations of the Gospel of St. Matthe'w. — In Mon. Mem. A cad. 
Insc. VII, 1900, pp. 17.5-185 (pis. xvi-xix), H. Omont publishes four 
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paintings from a Greek manuscript of the Gospel of St. Matthew copied in 
gold uncials on purple parchment now in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The 
manuscript was bought in 1899 at Sinope, in Asia Minor. It belongs to the 
sixth or seventh century after Christ. The scenes represented are : (1) The 
daughter of Herodias with the head of St. John the Baptist, (2) the Second 
Miracle of the Loaves (Matthew xv, 32-38), (3) the Miracle of the Two Blind 
Men of Jericho, (4) the Miracle of the Withered Fig-tree. A fifth painting, 
representing the first Miracle of the Loaves (Matthew xiv, 15-21), is par- 
tially destroyed. The composition and execution of these miniatures are 
remarkably good, and this manuscript deserves a place beside the Vienna 
Genesis and the Gospels of Rossano as one of the earliest monuments of 
Christian painting. 

The Church at Kaisariane. - In 'E<^. "Ap^- 1902, pp. 51-96 (supple- 
mentary pi. ; 23 figs.), Joseph Strygowski publishes a detailed study of 
the church at Kaisariane, on the slope of Mtr. Hymettus. The existing 
church was erected probably in the tenth century. An earlier structure 
was built probably in the fourth or fifth century on the site of a pagan 
temple. An additional narthex and a vestry or chapel are later than the 
body of the church. The walls of the church are of alternating courses of 
stone and brick, a mode of construction common in Greek churches. In 
plan, the church shows a combination of the square domed building and the 
basilica. It has a central dome over the crossing of the nave and the tran- 
sept and it has also two side aisles. Nave and aisles end in apses. The 
dome rests on a drum supported by four columns. These are ancient. The 
use of octagonal pillars beside the doors is a peculiarity of Athenian archi- 
tecture about the tenth century and later. Lintels adorned with anthemia 
inspired by those of the Erechtheum, but marked as Christian work by 
crosses enclosed in circles, are Athenian work of the fourth century. Some 
slabs of Proconnesian marble with Byzantine ornament were probably con- 
nected with a rebuilding of an earher church under Justinian. The paint- 
ings of the narthex date from the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and represent the Trinity surrounded by saints, scenes from the hfe of the 
Virgin, and parables. Those in the church proper are hardly earlier. They 
represent in the dome the Deity, saints, and angels, surrounded by prophets, 
in the apse the Virgin with the angels Michael and Gabriel, and about the 
walls scenes from the life of Christ. 

The Queen of Sheba in the Byzantine Chronicles. — Georgios 
Monachos, who lived in the time of Michael III (842-867 a.d.), seems to 
have been the first of the Byzantine historians to identify the Queen of 
Sheba as a sibyl, and thus mingle biblical and Pagan traditions. Georgios 
Kedrenos and Michael Glykas seem to be the only Byzantine historians 
who accepted this identification. In the Byz. Z. 1902, pp. 120-121, 
Samuel Krauss believes that this identification may be traced back to 
Pseudo-Josephus, who recognized in the Queen of Sheba, Nikaule, Queen of 
Ethiopia, who propounded problems to Solomon and was known as a sibyl 
by the Greeks. 

On Mediaeval Archaeology. — In assigning any work of art to its 
school and period, considerable importance is usually attached to the 
provenance of the object. In the Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 9-40, Georg Humann 
shows that provenance alone is a very uncertain guide, especially in the case of 
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early mediaeval objects. He has gathered a very large amount of evidence 
from mediaeval writers, showing how frequently objects were ordered from 
a distance or changed hands, or the artists themselves travelled from place 
to place. He shows also that the usual criteria of style are not always to be 
relied upon. 

ITALY 

Italian Bell Toiwers. — Alfredo Mel.^ni writes for the American 
Architect, July 5, 1902, an article vipon Italian bell towers, in which he 
distinguishes the various types of towers which have been associated with 
the churches of Italy from early Christian times. Such towers are repre- 
sented upon the celebrated wooden doors of Santa Sabina at Rome (422- 
432 A.D.) and upon the mosaic of the triumphal arch of Santa Maria 
Maggiore (430-440 a.d.). In their decoration the bell towers exhibit the 
successive changes of style. In treating of the Campanile of Florence, 
which is usually assigned to Giotto, he brings out the fact, not generally 
known, that Giotto only laid the foundations of the tower in 1334 and on 
his death, in 1336, he was replaced by Andrea da Pisa, to whom the sculp- 
tural decoration may be in great measure assigned, while the completion 
of the tower, comprising the greater part of it, is the workmanship of 
Francesco Talenti, one of the most distinguished and most forgotten of 
Italian architects. The article terminates with historical data concerning 
the Campanile of S. Marco, at Venice, the fall of which took place on 
July 14. 

The Liberal Arts. — Under the title ' Le Rappresentazioni delle Arti 
Liberali nel Medio Evo e nel Rinascimento,' Paolo D' Ancona publishes 
an important monograph on representations of the liberal arts. Two instal- 
ments of this monograph have already appeared in L' Arte, 1902, pp. 137- 
155 and 211-228. In the first, the author considers the literary sources of 
his subject in the early and later Middle Ages. In the second, he considers 
the allegorical representations of the liberal arts, as found in miniatures, 
textiles, sculpture, and painting. The articles are abundantly illustrated 
with photographs taken from the works of Nicole, Giovanni, and Andrea 
Pisano aiid Luca della Robbia. 

Italian Town Halls of the Middle Ages. — In the American Architect, 
October 4, 1902, pp. 3-4, Alfredo Melani writes of the Italian town halls 
of the Middle Ages. With characteristic breadth of view he treats of the 
town halls in all parts of Italy, and publishes a number of examples. 

The Castello di Santa Croce at Cremona. — The fine castle of Santa 
Croce at Cremona, founded by Barnabo Visconti in 1369, is the subject of 
an historical article by Cav. L. Lucchini in Arte e Storia, 1902, pp. 104- 
106 and 110-111. 

Santa Maria Antiqua. — In the first volume of Papers of the British School 
at Rome (London, Macmillan, 1902), pp. 1-114 (7 figs.), G. McN. Rush- 
forth gives a minute description of the church of Santa Maria Antiqua and 
its paintings. The church appears to have been founded not far from 600 a.d. 
The paintings are of four dates, the earliest about 600 a.d. or rather before, 
the second about the middle of the seventh century, the third at the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, and the last in the second half of the eighth 
century. The building was originally not a church, but had the form of a 
house. Perhaps it served as a state entrance to the palace on the Palatine. 
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The paintings, which represent the crucifixion (twice), scenes from the Old 
and the New Testaments, and various saints and martyrs, show the decora- 
tion of a Roman church in the eighth century, when Rome was a Byzantine 
city. The inscriptions are partly in Greek, and the Byzantine character of 
the church is evident, though somewhat modified by local influences. An 
appendix (pp. 114-119, 5 figs.) discusses the presentation in Byzantine art 
of the ' Descent into Hell.' An index is added. 

Santa Maria in Aurona at Milan. — The Chui'ch of Santa Maria in 
Aurona, now destroyed, ranks as one of the earliest Lombard experiments in 
ribbed cross- vaulting. The remains of one of its clustered piers and a num- 
ber of sculptured capitals of columns are published by Luca Beltrami in 
Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 56-59. This church was founded by Aurona, 
the sister of Theodoras, archbishop of Milan, in the year 740 a.d. Cattaneo 
in his L' architettura in Italia dal secolo VI al mille circa assigns the church 
to the twelfth century. In the present article Beltrami shows that Cattaneo's 
arguments are inconclusive. 

The Church of San Angelo at Perugia. — The early Christian circular 
church of San Angelo at Perugia, dating from the fifth century, is published 
by O. ScALVANTi in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 53-56. 

The Nativity represented by Niccold. and Giovanni Pisano. — In 
the Museum of the Vatican there is an ivory of the eleventh century, which 
in composition bears a striking resemblance to the relief of the Nativity 
in the pulpit of the baptistery at Pisa by Niccola Pisano, and, also, to the 
relief of the same subject in the pulpit by Giovanni Pisano at Pistoia. In 
Arte e Storia, 1902, pp. 85-86, Alfredo Melani infers that the Pisani were 
thus furnished with the traditional repetition of this subject from which they 
made but slight variations. 

The Reliquary of St. Nazarius at Milan. — In Mon. Mem. Acad. Insc. 
VII, 1900, pp. 65-78 (3 pis. ; 5 figs.), F. de Mely publishes the silver reli- 
quary of St. Nazarius, which he was permitted to examine at the church of 
St. Nazarius at Milan in 1899. The relief on the lid represents Christ seated 
and eleven disciples standing. On the front is the Judgment of Daniel con- 
demning the two old men ; on the right side the Adoration of the Magi ; on 
the back the Judgment of Solomon ; on the left side the Annunciation to 
the Shepherds. The relics contained in the casket were brought to Milan 
in 382 A.D. Comparison of the work with the few dated works of about 
that time shows that it stands between the disk of Valentinian (370) and 
the diptych of Honorius (406), but nearer the former ; 382 a.d. may be 
accepted as its approximate date. The illustrations of the manuscript of 
the Iliad in the Ambrosia Library are shown to be about contemporaneous 
with the diptych of Honorius, but very slightly later. 

The Reliquary of Jacopo at Pistoia. — In the Cathedral of Pistoia 
there is a fine reliquary known as that of the San Jacopo Apostolo. Ser 
Nicolao di Ser Guglielmo, a goldsmith of Pistoia, is credited as its author. 
In Arte e Storia, 1902, pp. 69-70, Alfredo Melani shows that this reliquary 
cannot have been the workmanship of a single artist, but is a work by 
several hands at different periods. 

Frescoes at Campione. — The works of the Maestri Campionesi, cele- 
brated especially as architects and sculptors from the thirteenth to the fif- 
teenth century, have been well known. Few, however, have visited the little 
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town of Campion e. In the Church of the Madonna dei Ghirli has been 
recently recovered a series of frescoes representing the life of the Virgin 
and of John the Baptist. In L' Arte, 1902, pp. 161-167, E. Gerspach 
attributes these frescoes to Lippo Memmi. The north portico of the 
church is adorned with frescoes, the authorship of which is made known 
by Gerspach, who publishes for the first time an inscription showing that 
they were painted in the year 1400 by Maestro Lanfranco and Filippo de 
Veris. 

Cosmati Mosaics. — The Cosmati mosaics, which played such an impor- 
tant part in the decoration of doorways, pulpits, altar-fronts, tombs, and 
pavements in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries in Rome and Southern 
Italy, form the subject of a copiously illustrated article by Caryl Colemax 
in the Architectural Record for January, 1902, pp. 202-220. The artistic 
character and the historic Byzantine origin of this type of decorated orna- 
ment are made evident. 

The " Liber Canonum " of the Biblioteca Vallicelliana. — In the 
Biblioteca Vallicelliana of Rome, Codex A-5 is an important Liber Cano- 
num of the ninth century. In L' Arte, 1902, pp. 229-239, Pietro Toesca 
publishes an account of this manuscript, which he believes was written in 
Italy, and adorned with miniatures by a painter of the School of Rheims. 

A Treatise on Glass Painting by Antonio of Pisa. — Antonio of Pisa, 
who in 1395 made the beautiful window over the two doors on the south of 
the Cathedral of Florence, and who also worked at Assisi, wrote a treatise 
on glass painting which is published and translated by Robert Bruck in 
Rep.f. K. 1902, pp. 240-269. This treatise is not based upon that of The- 
ophilus, presbyter, but seems to be the expression of his own experiences. 
He gives direction for the making and application of glass of various colors, 
for soldering and breaking glass, for polishing it, and for other details con- 
nected with the art. 

Petrarch's Laura. — The A nnales de la Faculte des Lettres de Bordeaux, 
Btdletin Italien, 1901, pp. 85-91, published an article by Eugene Muntz on 
the iconography of Petrarch's Laui-a. This was an extract from the volume 
on Petrarch subsequently published in collaboration with Prince d'pjssling. 
In this article Miintz assumes that Laura was the daughter of Audibert de 
Noves and the wife of Hugues de Sade. This assumption is called in ques- 
tion by Henri Hauvette, Ibid. 1902, pp. 15-22. The evidence upon which 
it is based is inconclusive, and extracts from Petrarch's poems seem to show 
that Laura was unmarried. Her identity, therefore, must be for the present 
left unknown. 

Simone Memmi. — In studying the paintings of the fourteenth century 
at Avignon, E. Mijntz finds that Avignon possesses but one painting by 
Simone Memmi : the fresco of the front of Notre-Dame-des-Doms. Sienese 
documents and an inscription prove that the painter's name was really 
" Memmi." A painting at Liverpool with the inscription " Simon de Senis 
me fecit " and the date 1342 leads, by comparison, to the assurance that the 
series of scenes of the passion now divided among the museums of the 
Louvre, Antwerp, and Berlin, is by Simone Memmi. (C. R. Acad. Insc, 
1902, p. 237.) 
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FRANCE 

Mont St. Michel. — In the Architectural Record, January, 1902, pp. 10- 
36, Montgomery Schuyler begins a series of articles entitled ' Architec- 
tural Days.' The first article treats of Mont St. Michel, is interestingly 
written and well illustrated with plans and photographic reproductions. 

The Cathedral of Chartres and its Origin. — In li. Arch. XLI, 1902, 
pp. 232-241, Rene Merlet gives an account of the so-called Puits des 
Saints-Forts, Prison of St. Savinian and St. Potentian, and Druidic Grotto 
in the crypt of the Cathedral of Chartres. In the Grotto was an image of 
the Virgin, of the twelfth century, which was destroyed during the Revolu- 
tion. The Grotto itself and the Puits des Saints Forts were destroyed in 
the seventeenth century, when the Prison was hidden behind a wall. The 
traditions of the Virgo pariiura and of SS. Savinian and Potentian are dis- 
cussed. The writer has found the Puits des Saints-Forts, and hopes by 
further excavations to find the Grotto and the Prison. 

ENGLAND 

Pre-Norman Crosses.— In Retiq. VIII, 1902, pp. 243-256 (12 figs.), 
J. RoMiLLY Allen discusses a font at Dolton, in Devonshire, which is made 
from the remains of a pre-Norman cross-shaft. This was a product of the 
Saxon school of Wessex, and presents analogies with early ivory carvings in 
Gaul, and ecclesiastical sculpture in Yorkshire and Germany. Its date is 
probably toward the end of the pre-Norman period. Ibid. pp. 272-274 
(3 figs.), W. G. CoLLiNGWOOD discusses fragments of pre-Norman carving 
built into the parish church at Lancaster. 

Croscombe Church. — About three miles from Wells, in the little village 
of Croscombej is an interesting old church of the perpendicular Gothic style. 
The church is described and well illustrated in the Architectural Record, 
June, 1902, pp. 195-201. 

The Churches of Hayling Island. — In Reliq. VIII, 1902, pp. 257-271 
(26 figs.), J. Russell Larkby describes the churches of North and South 
Hayling, on Hayling Island. At South Hayling the church is Early English 
and Early Decorated in style, and contains a Saxon and a Norman font. 
At North Hayling the church is Norman and Early English, with later 
additions. 

RENAISSANCE ART 
ITALY 

A Renaissance Leaning Pagade at Genoa. — In the Memoirs of Art and 
Archaeology, published by the museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. I, No. 1 (22 pp. ; 13 figs.), W. H. Goodyear describes the 
fa9ade of the church of S. Ambrogio, at Genoa, which shows a noticeable 
departure from the vertical. This is evidently constructive, not accidental. 
The part of the fa9ade which shows this peculiarity was built near the end 
of the sixteenth century. This is the only known example of a leaning 
fa9ade in Renaissance architecture. The examples to be found in mediaeval 
architecture are mentioned with some description and discussion. 

Monumental Doorway and Reliefs from an Arch at Cremona. — In 
the Museo Civico at Cremona is a fine doorway known as the Porta del mar- 
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chese Filippo Ala Ponzoni. In Arte e Storia, 1902, pp. 62-63, Cav. LuiGi 
LuccHiNi describes the doorway and assigns it to the architect and sculptor 
Benedetto Brioschi, who made for Cremona the reliquary of SS. Marcellino 
and Pietro. Ibid. p. 63, Lucchini describes some finely sculptured reliefs 
from a triumphal arch, now in the same museum, and ascribes them to 
Cristoforo Solaro. 

The Architects of the Palazzo della Cancelleria in Rome. — The 
question as to who was the architect of the Palazzo della Cancelleria is 
again discussed by E. Bernich in Rassegna d' Aria, 1902, pp. 69-71. In 
Napoli Nohilissima, Vol. VII, fasc. 12, he published a document showing 
that the miniature painter Gaspare Romano was employed as an architect 
and painter on that building. He now holds that the general design was 
very likely furnished by Alberti, and that probably Bernardo Rossellino 
was employed in its execution. He also suggests that Albert! may have 
designed the Ducal Palace at Urbino, and that his design was executed by 
Luciano da Laurana. 

The Loggia del Consiglio at Verona. — Fra Giocondo has long been con- 
sidered and by many writers to have been the architect of the beautiful loggia 
del Consiglio in Verona. This attribution has been disputed by Gaetano Da Re, 
the librarian of the Biblioteca Comunale at Verona. He suggests that it might 
have been the work of Antonio Rizzo, without, however, definitely assigning 
the building to him. His arguments are discussed, and the traditional attri- 
bution upheld by L. Marinelli in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 69-62. 

Lombard Artists at Rome. — In the Rep. f. K. pp. 49-64, Francesco 
Malaguzzi Valeri publishes some new^ documents concerning Cristoforo 
Solari, Bramante, and Caradosso. The documents are of importance in 
relation to the activity of these Lombard artists at Rome. 

The Tabernacolo del Verrooohio in Or San Michele. — In L' Arte, 
1902, pp. 185-189, and 254, I. B. Supino, B. Marrai, and Gerspach write 
concerning the Tabernacolo del Verrocchio, at Or San Michele. Fabriczy 
in L' Arte, 1902, p. 46, held that this tabernacle was made by Donatello for 
the statue of St. Louis. This view is now disputed by the three writers 
mentioned, who show that the tabernacle could not have been made until 
long after the date of that statue, also that the statue would not look well in 
the tabernacle, unless placed upon a small pedestal, and, if so placed, would 
be too high to stand in the tabernacle; and, again, that the tabernacle is 
considerably wider than the tabernacles designed for single figures, and, 
consequently, must have been made for the group by Verrooohio, which it 
now contains. 

Bas-reliefs of Castel di Sangro. — In i'^rte, for November-December, 
1901, Antonio de Nino published some interesting bas-reliefs from Castel 
di Sangro, Abruzzi. These reliefs he thought resembled the works of Bene- 
detto da Majano. In i'^r^e, 1902, pp. 112-114, Marcel Reymond shows 
that these reliefs are somewhat free copies of Ghiberti's celebrated ' Gates 
of Paradise ' in the Baptistery in Florence. 

A Ne-w Bernini Document. — In L' Arte, 1902, pp. 109-111, S. Fra- 
schetti publishes a painting by Guidobaldo Abbatini, which represents the 
bust of Francesco I d' Este by Bernini. This bust was finished Septem- 
ber 16, 1651, and sent shortly afterward to Modena. The bust excited con- 
siderable attention, and the painting is believed to have been ordered by 
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Bernini for the purpose of preserving a record of this masterpiece. The 
painting was preserved in his house as late as 1706. 

An Altar-piece in the Museum at Palermo. — In the Museum at 
Palermo is a fine marble altar-piece from the church of San Giorgio dei 
Genovesi. It has been ascribed by Galeotti to Antonio Gagini. This 
ascription is now verified by a document preserved in the Archivio di Stato 
at Palermo. The altar-piece is published together with the document in 
L' Arte, 1902, pp. 180-185. 

The Life and Works of Niooold d' Arezzo. —In the Rep.f. K. 1900, 
p. 85, C. VON Fabriczy began an article on the life and works of Niccolo 
d' Arezzo. This is continued ibid. 1902, pp. 157-169. The study of docu- 
ments has enabled him to present here a chronological list of the works 
of Niccold, extending from 1388 to the date of his death, December 11, 1456. 
A similar list is given of the works of his son, Pietro. 

Andrea del Castagno's Famous Men. — In the Rep.f. K. 1902, pp. 170- 
177, Emil Schaeffek gives an account of Andrea del Castagno's frescoes 
of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Farinata degli Uberti, Filippo Scolari, and 
Niccolo Acciaiuoli. These frescoes were made for the room in the villa at 
Legnaja, owned by tlie Strozzi family. 

The Painting by Leonardo at Affori. — The painting representing the 
Madonna of the Grotto at Affori, which has attracted recently so much 
attention, is discussed again by Diego Sant' Ambrogio in Arte e Storia, 
1902, pp. 57-59. In this article the author is especially concerned with the 
date of- the painting, which, on various grounds, he assigns to the period 
from 1498-1.500. 

Decoration by Leonardo in the Castle of Milan. — Antonio Volpi has 
furnished funds for the restoration of the vault and upper portions of the 
walls in the Sala delle Asse in the Castle of Milan. The restoration has 
been most successful. On the walls were represented oak trees, whose 
branches spread so as to cover the entire surface of the vault. Thus was 
produced an unusual impression of height, and a sensation similar to that 
which would be produced by a lofty pergola. Amid the branches were some 
coats-of-arms of Ludovico il More. According to the plan of the Museum, 
this room will be utilized for works of fifteenth-century sculpture. In 
L' Arte, 1902, p. 122, G. Carotti proposes that it be used for objects of the 
time of Leonardo. These frescoes are published with illustrations by Luca 
Beltrami, in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 64-68 and 90-92. He shows that 
interlaced designs had become well known to the Italians through Byzantine 
reliefs and Mediaeval miniatures, and had assumed complicated forms by the 
time of Leonardo da Vinci. No more elaborate examples can be found than 
those of these extraordinary frescoes at Milan. 

T-wo Works of Art in the Municipal Museum at Milan. — In L' Arte, 
1902, pp. 65-70, Gustavo Frizzoni publishes two works of art in the Muni- 
cipal Museum of Milan. One of these is a painting of St. Jerome by Ambro- 
gio Borgognone. A second is a terra-cotta relief representing a saint and a 
worshipper in the presence of the Madonna and Child. On the ground of its 
resemblance to the lunette at Certosa di Pavia, this relief is attributed to 
Amadeo. 

Frescoes by Bramante. — Some doubt has been expressed as to the 
provenance of the frescoes of armed men recently acquired by the Koyal 
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Gallery of Milan. These interesting frescoes are published by Luca Bel- 
trami, in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 97-10-3, together with diagrams of 
the room in the Casa dei Panigarola from which the frescoes were taken. 
Beltrami furnishes decisive proof that the frescoes originally adorned this 
room. 

Oiovanni Francesco da Rimini. — Giovanni Francesco da Rimini, a 
little-known painter of the fifteenth century, is the subject of an article by 
CoRRADO Ricci in Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 134-135. Here are published 
a Madonna painted in 1458, now in. the Church of San Domenico di Bologna, 
and a Madonna painted in 1461, now in the possession of Achille Cantoni in 
Milan. From various details in his style of painting, Ricci infers that 
Giovanni Francesco was trained under Benedetto Bonfigli and Fiorenzo di 
Loi'enzo. 

Two Pictures ascribed to Vincenzo Poppa. — Two pictures bearing 
the name of Vincenzo Foppa, the one in the Berlin Gallery, the other in a 
private collection in Paris, have long been confused with one another. Both 
represent the Pieta, and both came originally, it is said, from the Church of 
San Pietro on Gessate at Milan. In the Rep. f. K. pp. 65-81, C. Jocelyn 
Ffoulkes argues that the Berlin picture is a strikingly characteristic work, 
and one of Foppa's masterpieces, and that the painting in Paris cannot be 
attributed to the same master. 

The Portrait of Biaiica Maria Sforza, by Ambrogio de Predis. — In 
the Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 93-94, Francesco Malaguzzi publishes a 
portrait of Bianca Maria Sforza, in the Visconti Collection at Paris. This 
portrait was painted for the Duke of Saxony in 1492. A finer portrait of 
Bianca Sforza, also by Ambrogio de Predis, was published by W. Bode in 
the Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. X, 1889, p. 75. 

Frescoes by Luini at Lugano. — In the Church of Santa Maria degli 
Angioli at Lugano, there are notable frescoes painted by Bernardino Luini 
in 1529 and 1530. These comprise a large 'Crucifixion,' a series of the 
Passion, a 'Last Supper,' and a ' Madonna and Child.' There are also fres- 
coes by Gaudenzio Ferrari and Bramantino. The frescoes by Luini, although 
painted at a late period of his life, show dependence upon Leonardo da 
Vinci and earlier masters. The beauty of these frescoes, as well as their 
lack of originality, is well appreciated by Emil Jacobsen in a brief article 
published in L' Arte, 1902, pp. 156-160. 

The Birth of Titian. — The date of Titian's birth is discussed by Her- 
bert Cook in the Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 98-100, and assigned to the year 1489. 
See Am. J. Arch. 1902, p. 498. 

Paintings by Pietro Novelli. — The paintings by Pietro Novelli, 1603- 
1647, are little known outside of Sicily. A number of them were recently 
exhibited in an exposition held at Palermo. His style seems to have been 
inspired by Van Dyck and Caravaggio, as may be seen in the reproductions 
published by E. Mauceri in L' Arte, 1902, pp. 194-196. 

Shield attributed to Benvenuto Cellini. — In the Royal Armory at 
Turin there is a beautiful shield of the sixteenth century generally consid- 
ered to be the workmanship of Benvenuto Cellini. A copy of it is found in 
the Royal Collection at Vienna. In Rassegna d' Arte, 1902, pp. 81-85, 
Jacopo Gelli follows M. Plon in the belief that the shield was not made 
by Benvenuto Cellini. Gelli attributes it to Filippo Negrioli. 
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FRANCE 

Bust of D'Antoine Arnaud de la Briffe. — In the Gaz. B.-A., 
Vol. XXVIII, pp. 388-394, de M. publishes a bust of Antoine Arnaud 
de la Briffe, former president of the Parliament of Brittany. The bust, 
which is apparently a speaking likeness of President de la Briffe, was 
executed by J.-B. Lemoyne in 1754 and is now in the private collection 
of M. lilmile Peyre. 

The Fountain of the Rue de Grenelle in Paris. — The fountain of 
the Rue de Grenelle, popularly considered the masterpiece of the sculptor, 
Edme Bouchardon, executed between 1739-1745, is -the subject of an article 
by Alphojjse Roserot (Gaz. B.-A. XXVIII, 1902, pp. 353-372), who pub- 
lishes the contract for the monument, its commemorative inscriptions, and 
appreciations of it by contemporary and other critics. 

A French Renaissance Painting. — In the exhibition of Flemish 
painting recently held at Bruges, there was exhibited by the Corporation 
of Glasgow a painting representing a donor protected by a saint. This 
painting, as shown by Salomon Reinach in the Chron. d. Arts, 1902, 
pp. 231-232, has been attributed to various Flemish painters, but has 
recently been reclaimed by Friedlaender and others as a French work. 
The donor represented in this picture is now thought to be one of the 
Dukes of Cleves and probably Jean II. 

Benvenuto CelUaii at the French Court. — In R. Arch. XLI, 1902, 
pp. 85-95, L. DiMiER publishes a letter from Giulio Alvarotto to his master, 
the Duke of Ferrara, dated January 29, 1545, in which the presentation of 
Benvenuto's Jupiter to Francis I of France is described. The letter is 
in the archives of Modena. It serves to correct some statements in Ben- 
venuto's Memoirs ancl to fix the date of the presentation of the Jupiter 
between December 10, 1544, and January 29, 1545. 

G-uido Mazzoni and the Death of the Virgin at Fecamp. — In Mon. 
Mem. Acad. Insc. VII, 1900, pp. 187-204 (pi. xx; 4 figs.), Paul Vitry 
publishes a group in the Abbey church at Fecamp representing the death 
of the Virgin. He compares it with the works of Guido Mazzoni, who 
went to France with Charles VIII in 1496, and finds in it the traits of 
realism peculiar to Mazzoni. In some details, however, French qualities 
are evident. The work may therefore be due to the school of Mazzoni 
or may have been executed by Mazzoni himself with the assistance 
of French workmen. Its date is not earlier than 1507 nor later than 
1510. 

Italian Paintings in the Louvre. — In the Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 178- 
197, 270-295, Emil Jacobsen contributes critical notices of the Italian 
paintings in the Louvre. This work is similar to that which he published 
concerning the Italian paintings in the National Gallery, London, in the 
Rep. f. K. 1901, and is a valuable contribution, especially to one who is 
interested in the attributions of Italian paintings. 

Two paintings by Creole de' Roberti in the Louvre. — Among 
the paintings of the Rothschild collection, recently left to the Louvre, are 
a figure of St. Michael and one of Sant' Apollonia, described in the new 
catalogue under the general title of School of Ferrara. In L'Arte, 1902, 
p. 178, Venturi ascribes these paintings to Ercole de' Roberti. 
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The Portrait of Henri III in the Ch&teau de Chantilly. — There is 
a portrait which has been frequently reproduced and which is known as 
that of Prince Fran9ois-Hercule, Duke of Alen9on, brother of Henri III. 
In the Gaz. B.-A. Vol. XXVIII, 1902, pp. 405-411, L. Dimier shows that 
this portrait represents Henri III and was by the painter, Jean Decourt, 
who succeeded rran9ois Clouet as court painter in 1572 and whose works 
are known as late as 1585. 

The ToTurn of Richelieu. — The town of Richelieu was founded in 1631 
by Cardinal Richelieu. It was laid out on a simple rectangular plan, the 
houses being all alike, except that the buildings on the street corners were 
higher than the rest. The church and market are the most conspicuous 
buildings. As a city, however, Richelieu was a failure, as it was not 
situated on the lines of travel, and hence already is known as the Pompeii 
of France. A brief description of it is given by W. J. Partridge in the 
American Architect, August 16, 1902, pp. 53-55. 

BELGIXTM 
The Ghent Altar-piece. — In ^Me«. November 1, 1903, Alfred Marks 
discusses the Ghent altar-piece and argues that the landscapes of the central 
panel and of four wings of this altar-piece, and also the landscapes of four 
other pictures, are by Jan van Eyck, since they contain southern plants, 
which Jan necessarily saw in Portugal after Hubert's death. W. H. James 
Weale replies, ibid. December 6, and Marks replies in turn, ibid. Decem- 
ber 13. Here he lays stress upon the idealism of Hubert and the success in 
landscape painting of Jan van Eyck. 

GERMAN'S- 

The Name of the Master D * V. — In the Jb. d. Kunsth. Samml. d. 
AUerhochst. Kaiserhauses, 1901, pp. 1-34, Gustav Gluck begins a series of 
contributions entitled, ' Beitrage zur Geschichte der Antwerpner Malerei 
im XVI Jahrhundert.' The first of these treats of 'The Master D*V,' 
who is known by a number of copper plates, etchings, and woodcuts. 
Hitherto the star has been supposed to contain an indication of his name, 
and he has been known as Dirck van Staren. Many reasons, however, 
combined to indicate that the true name of this master was Dirick Vellert, 
a glass painter of Antwerp and contemporary with Josse van Cleve. 
Although not a master of first rank, he was known to Albr.echt Diirer. 
Gliick here publishes a medallion in glass signed by Dirick Vellert, 
April 21, 1517, also a«eries of drawings which are dated and bear his mon- 
ogram. These drawings were evidently intended for studies for a series of 
medallions in glass. In the same monograph is published a triptych by the 
same master, now in the possession of Herr Lippmann in Berlin. A second 
triptych by this master is in the Prado at Madrid. 

The Kaufmann Gallery in BerUn. — In L' Arte, 1902, pp. 197-210, 
G. Frizzoni gives a series of articles entitled, ' Ricordi di un Viaggio 
Artistico Oltralpe.' The first of these concerns the Kaufmann Gallery in 
Berlin. This gallery is rich in paintings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and contains examples of Flemish, Dutch, and German, as well 
as Italian, paintings. Amongst those noted by Frizzoni in this first article 
may be mentioned a striking portrait of a man by Van der Weyden, an 
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interesting ' Deposition ' by Meraling, and an important composition of 
' St. Anne, the Madonna and Saints,' attributed to Jean Perreal (?). 

A Doubtful Durer at Frankfort. — There is in the possession of 
Georg Freiherr von Holzhausen at Frankfort an old German portrait 
ascribed by Henry Thode to Albrecht Diirer. In the Rep. f. K. 1901, p. 376, 
F. Haack rejected this attribution and assigned the painting to Hans Bal- 
dung Grien as the true author. The authorship of this painting is again 
called in question by H. Weizsacker in Rep. f. K. 1902, pp. 82-88, who 
holds that it could not have been painted by Baldung, but that its author- 
ship must, for the present, be considered unknown. 

SWITZERLAND 

The Painters of Gteneva of the Eighteenth Century. — The painters 
of Geneva of the eighteenth century are not well known. The article, there- 
fore, of Daniel Baud-Bovy in the Gaz. B.-A. 1902, pp. 101-113, 335-345, 
will be especially welcome. This article treats of Jean-Etienne Liotard 
(1702-89), a figure painter who emulated La Tour; Jean Huber (1721-86), 
surnamed Huber-Voltaire because of his keen observation and satirical 
character ; De La Rive (1753-1817), an interesting painter of Alpine land- 
scapes; Firmin Massot (1766-1849), a figure painter; J.-L. Agasse (1767- 
1849), an animal painter ; and A. W. Topffer (1768-1847), who painted 
landscapes and groups of peasants. 

The attention of the public has recently been called to these painters 
by the expositions at Geneva, and the wish is expressed that some of their 
paintings might be permanently gathered in the Municipal Museum. 

BOHEMIA 
Miniature Painters of Bohemia. — In the Jb. d. Kunsth. Samml. d. 
Allerhochst. Kaiserhauses, 1901, pp. 35-126, is a monograph entitled, ' Die 
lUuminatoren des Johann von Neumarkt,' by Max DvorAk. Johann von 
Neumarkt, chancellor of the Emperor Charles IV, employed many illumina- 
tors in Briiun, Olmiitz, Kremser, and elsewhere. The work of these illu- 
minators shows marked Italian influence which seems to have been 
received chiefly from Avignon. Simone Martini's influence at Avignon 
was very strong, consequently these miniatures were painted in the Sienese 
spirit. The immediate successors of these miniature painters continued to 
paint in very much the same style. 



